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How Our Friends Help Us 


A HINT TO OTHER DEACONS AND TO PASTORS 


San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 20, 1914. 

Not having found your name among the regular readers of our own de- 
nominational monthly magazine —‘‘Missions’’ —and desirous that you 
might have this privilege, I wish to call your attention to this fact that with 
the December number, the publishers will make a special edition giving facts 
and pictures of child life throughout the world, telling how they live, what 
they look like, how they play and study, how they dress, and whether or not 
they have a Christmas. 

The Sunday schools of the United States have been asked to help dis- 
tribute these into hands which do not now see this magazine. 

Our own Sunday school will have a supply of ‘‘ Missions ” on hand about 
December Ist and the younger children will be pleased to furnish you with a 
copy of this for ten cents. 

But knowing the full value of this magazine and the helps to be found 
among its pages for all Christians, we suggest that you join our Church Maga- 
zine Club for one year, which will give you the privilege of seeing this magazine 
every month for said year. 

Just hand to Mrs. Martha Pullen, 3032 Washington Street, fifty cents, 
and she will see that your name is placed upon our Church Club and you may 
have the pleasure of studying this fur one year. 
W. F. GENTLE. 
Hamilton Square Church. 





“A PAYING INVESTMENT” 


Here is a sound conviction expressed by a Committee of the Kansas 
Baptist State Convention: 

Each church should seek to develop and keep in perfect running order a 
systematic program of Missionary education, for the whole church and con- 
gregation. Jt will be a paying investment to put MISSIONS, that unsurpassed 
magazine, into every Baptist home in Kansas. 

Interest in missions and giving for missions will always increase as the 
church people have an increasing knowledge of Christ’s expanding Kingdom 
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MISSIONS SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


SINGLE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, SEVENTY-FIVE REMITTANCES. Send by POSTAL or EXPRESS OR- 


CENTs. DERS, making them payable to MISSIONS. 
IN CLUBS OF FIVE OR More, Firty CENTs. To If local check is sent, add 1oc for collection. 
MINISTERS, Firty CENTS. FOREIGN Post- Coin and stamps are undesirable and are at 
AGE 35c extra. CANADIAN POSTAGE 25c extra. the sender’s risk. 
ALL Copies are sent to INDIVIDUAL ADDRESSES, THE Date of expiration is printed on the wrapper. 
unless otherwise ordered. CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Send both the oLp and 
ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. NEW ADDRESS when requesting change. 


ADDRESS ALI COMMUNICATIONS TO MISSIONS, FORD BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Forthcoming Articles in MISSIONS 


A PIONEER JOURNEY, by L. Evelyn Carter Moore, the first 


white woman to make this journey in Assam. 


FOLLOWING THE CORKSCREW CURVE, by Hervey F. 


Gilbert, of Congoland; close to cannibals. 


BETTY’S MISSIONARY, by Helen J. Currier; a missionary 


story of unusual brightness and interest. 


THE DEVELOPMENT IN OUR CHURCHES OF A SENSE 
OF RESPONSIBILITY TOWARD MISSIONS, by Rev. 
W. O. Stearns. 


ALL ABOARD FOR AN ASSAM CONVENTION, by Mrs. 
Charles L. Gale. Charming sketch. 








These are but samples of the interesting articles in hand. You cannot 
afford to be without MISSIONS for 1915 
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New Year’s Eve 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The Year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The Year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
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“Righteousness exalteth a Nation” 
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| What of the New Year? 


-RYAPPY NEW YEAR! Every help to make it so is worth while. 
4 New Year resolutions are like ideals — inspirations to better 
living, to making more of one’s self, to going on and up. 
Unhappy and unfruitful they who never make any. The New 
Year is a natural turning point —a time of review and preview. 
The ten suggested resolves here given, with the Editor’s 
\)}} wish for a Happy New Year, would, if lived out, make it a 
X5 memorable year not only to you, but to your community, 
church and country; and beyond that wide range, to the all-embracing 
kingdom of God. 





I earnestly resolve, by the Divine grace: 


I. To love God supremely and keep a conscience void of offense towards 
man. 


II. To be consistent in profession and practice. 


III. To be charitable to the faults of others and careful not to excuse 
my own. 


IV. To be watchful for opportunities to be helpful. 

V. To be faithful in private devotion and in attendance upon public 
worship. 

VI. To be generous in support of my church and the great missionary 
enterprises of the kingdom of God. 


VII. To lay down no rules for others which I am not ready to follow 
myself; indeed, to forego rules for others, and seek only to rule my own spirit. 


VIII. To exert my influence, as a disciple of Jesus, on the side of peace, 
truth and right; neither to do wrong nor defend it. 


IX. To do my part, as a Christian and an American, to make this free 
land great, because exalted in righteousness. , 


X. To set such an example and exert such an influence that others 
shall be led to follow Him whom I serve and whose I am. 
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NEW BUNGALOW, ONGOLE, DR. CLOUGH’S HOME 


Dr. Clough and His Work 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


MEHE autobiography by 
Me proxy, so to speak, 
Me which has been pub- 
lished under the title 
“Social Christianity 
in the Orient, The 
Story of a Man, a 
Mission, and a Move- 
ment,” is a remarkable 
piece of work. Here 
is a man’s life story, ‘‘ written down for 
him by his wife, Emma Rauschenbusch 
Clough, Ph.D.,” and written with such 
intimate knowledge of his habits of thought 
and expression that it is Dr. Clough tell- 
ing the story in his own way, with all his 
points of personality, yet told as he never 
could have done it. The devoted wife 
who nursed him through his later years of 
ill health has obliterated her own per- 
sonality while imparting to the work a 
literary quality and form which otherwise 
it could not have attained. 

The “Lone Star” forms one of the 
permanent romances of missions and one 
of the incontestable proofs of the power 
of Christianity to create a new character 
in a people; yet the man is not less in- 
teresting than the mission with which he 
will ever be identified. One cannot think 
of Ongole without also thinking of John 





E. Clough, nor hear his name without 
remembrance of Ongole. 

The story of the mission and its founder 
has been told in part many times, but 
here we have the whole, as seen and 
planned and experienced by the active . 
personality that dominated the situation. 
The effect is cumulative and satisfying. 
The workings of a divine providence and 
purpose are plain. The wide achieve- 
ment possible to one man when God is 
working with and through him is in- 
spiring. The demand for statesmanship 
and leadership in a missionary called to 
establish a mission and carry it on is as 
clear as the fact of Dr. Clough’s possession 
of these qualities in superlative degree. 
And all these things come out in a narra- 
tive which is as simple as it is sincere. 
No two-faced or double-tongued man was 
this missionary pioneer. He always went 
straight to the mark. He tells his tale 
without apologies or hesitation. 

From the introduction by Mrs. Clough 
we learn how she came to undertake the 
task. ‘“‘ The story is his; the writing is 
mine. When we began this book in the 
summer of 1908, he was already past 
writing anything himself, and he was 
almost past dictating. His memory for 
facts and dates was nearly gone, but that 
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was unessential: I had gathered the facts. 
My material was abundant. There were 
his diaries for forty years, printed reports 
and newspaper cuttings for all those years, 
and many packages of old letters. He had 
dictated to me, ten years before, much 
pertaining to his early life, previous to 
going to India. All the old stories, which 
I used to hear him tell in the course of 
years, if not in my notebook, were stored 
in my memory. I put them all into the 
book, nor did I let them lose that slight 
touch of boastfulness that generally char- 
acterizes a masterful man’s reminiscences. 

‘*T had drawn upon other sources also. 
I knew personally nearly all the men and 
women mentioned in this story, and with 
many of them I had long talks. My 
notebook was full of the stories which the 
old preachers of the mission told me. I 
went over many of them with my husband; 
and he asked me to put them all in. He 
had a great love for those men, his faith- 
ful staff of workers through all the years, 
and wanted their stories to form a part of 
his own. 

“We were always glad that we decided 
to give the book the form of an auto- 


biography. . . . He looked upon the tell- 
ing of this story as a last duty which he 
must perform. . . . When we were near- 


ing the end of our work, I said to him, 
* Your readers will wonder how it was that 
whenever you went among your Telugus, 
and preached, they straightway opened 
their hearts and believed your message.’ 
He replied, ‘One thing I know: I loved 
the people. And when I told them in the: 
simplest words I could use about Jesus 
Christ and his love for them, they somehow 
believed me.’”’ Pretty near the true 
preaching, was it not? 

The contents frame a window through 
which one can look into the volume: A 
Pioneer Boy in the Forties; Staking Out 
the Young West; Working through Col- 
lege; The Call of the Far East; Around 
the Cape to India; My Apprenticeship 
at Missions; The Destined Leaders of a 
Movement; Education for an Illiterate 
People; A Crisis and My Orders; Coming 
by Hundreds; A Social Revolution; The 
Impact of West upon East; Reinforce- 
ments; Making Mission Boundaries; An 
Indian Famine; Nine Thousand in Six 


Weeks; Christendom Facing a New 
Pentecost; A Church of Fifteen Thousand 
Members; An Eastern People and West- 
ern Organization; Self-Support in Prac- 
tice; The Response at Home; The End of 
Life. How far afield that takes us in a 
paragraph. ‘From pioneering in the Far 
West (that was Illinois in 1844) to pioneer- 
ing in the Far East (that is India still), 

















JOHN E. CLOUGH, D.D. 


through all the varied experiences of 
seventy-four years. 


THE BOYHOOD LIFE 


To many readers the early years will 
prove most interesting and illuminating. 
John Everett Clough was born in a block- 
house on a Chautauqua County farm in 
1836, by a striking coincidence the same 
year that the Telugu Mission was founded. 
“The Telugu Mission and I, born at the 
same time, had similar experiences till we 
came to a meeting point.” The father’s 
family came from Wales; Clough was said 
to be Celtic, meaning stone. The mother 
was Scotch-English. Ancestors on both 
sides fought in the Revolution. “Very likely 
I have a good deal of the Yankee in my 
make-up, and I am proud of it. . . . There 
was never a time when I could not easily 
become stirred with love for my country.” 
“My parents told me that when the 
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family physician saw me, he said, ‘ One 
continent will be too small to’ hold that 
boy.’ ” An old Indian chief of the Alle- 
ghanys “‘ told my movher that I would be- 
come a great medicine man.” A sturdy 
child; somewhat unmanageable, he took 
nothing from hearsay but ‘had to test 
everything himself. Fireside stories of 
the Revolution excited his boyish mind. 
He heard many tales about the Indians 
from his mother, who passed her girlhood 
in the forests, and had only six weeks of 
schooling altogether. All this made him 
feel as if he ought to be fighting, and 
** often I made war on an old gander in the 
barnyard . . . a square fight, too, for if I 
idid not look out he caught me and whipped 
me with his wings.” He says he grew up 
a little heathen. His mother did not tell 
him Bible stories or teach him to say his 
‘prayers. Sunday school was too far away 
for him to go.’ His explanation of his 
‘mother’s silencé on religious matters was 
‘that her father had given a large share of 
his wealth to his church, and soon after 
his death the’ members .divided into Old 
School and New School Presbyterians, 
and each faction claimed the money and 
lands,: went to law and lost most of it in 
litigation. To how many have church 
quarrels proved fatal barriers to spiritual 
growth! His father kept the Puritan 
Sabbath, but the boy had to form his own 
religious ideas. The Millerite excitement 
affected him deeply when he was six, as 
Mr. Miller lived only forty miles away 
and men were going over the country say- 
ing the world was going to burn up. “ At 
-night I stayed close to the grown people 
and asked them often how the fire was 
going to be put out. In the daytime I 
followed father into the woods, where he 
was drawing logs, and did not lose sight 
of him. He talked with me and made me 
forget my fear. Then, when nothing came 
of it all, I was old enough to feel the 
reaction. I was disgusted, and it made me 
averse to religious excitement for the rest 
of my life.” Who can say how much that 
early impression did to help him to hold a 
mass movement in Teluguland to sanity. 
How Foreign Missions first caught: his 
attention is thus told: “It was about 
this time that a missionary came and 
spoke at Jamestown. He had an idol 


with him, which was passed around. 
People: took it home to show to their 
families.©. My mother, too, had it, and 
she let us children see it. This was my 
first introduction to foreign missions.” 
That was a very effective way to make 
impressions upon the childish mind. The 
reviewer has a vivid early remembrance 
of one of those idols and the horror of 
idolatry which it created in him. 

When the boy was only eight, the family 
went west, first settling in Illinois, later in 
Iowa, where he got his education. 

On this Illinois farm the boy passed 
two or three of the hardest years of his 
life. ‘“‘ There is one thing that I learned 
during those years: I learned how it feels 
to go hungry. For one who was to be- 
come a missionary to thousands of the 
poorest people in India, perhaps it was 
necessary training. Many a time when 
those poor, outcaste people in India com- 
plained that they had only one meal a 
day to eat, and that of a cheap kind of 
porridge, I told them, ‘ You cannot tell 
me anything about poverty. Porridge 
and potatoes was all my mother had to 
give me during one winter, and not enough 
of that.’ They knew by the look on my 
face that I was telling them the truth, and 
it made a strong bond of fellowship be- 
tween us.” His one bright spot in those 
grinding years was his poultry yard, which 
he made the finest one in the section. 
One summer he shepherded 600 sheep, — 
pretty stiff work for his years. Then a 
bright young woman came to teach the 


‘ district school and proved to be one of the 


best teachers he ever had. “I began to 
grow hungry for an education. That 
good woman fostered in me an ambition 
which bore fruit.” Wonderful links in 
the chain of life. That school-teacher, 
interested in the bright boy, little knew 
what she was doing in stimulating that 
mind. Then another good woman touched 
his life and influenced it powerfully. He 
did chores for her, and she simply gave 
him one day a thick book, “ Antiquities 
of. Greece,” saying, “‘ See, Everett, you do 
not understand this now, but before many 
years you will be reading just such books 
as this, and you will want it then.” ‘“ She 
woke me up,” he says. “Cyrus (his 
brother) heard her say this and reported 
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it to the family. I went home with my: 


prize, and no one knew how the hidden 
springs of my nature had been stirred. I 
had been marked for a career beyond the 
range of my father’s farm.” ‘The lesson 
is always needed. Never indeed was there 
greater need than now for pastors and 
good men and women in our churches to 
be on the lookout for the boys and girls 
of promise. The right word dropped in 
the ear may change countless lives. 

The boys looked up to him. “ Everett 
is going to be a lawyer,” they said, so 
sage was his advice. Then came the move 
to lowa, where his father staked off nearly 
1,600 acres ‘of beautiful prairie land by 
what was called the “right of squatter 
sovereignty.” The family now became 
prosperous, but he had to work hard, 
walking several miles back and forth to 
school in winter, and taking his place with 
the hired men in summer. Only fifteen, 
he did a man’s work from that time on. 
In that period he says he was self-righteous. 
One day he made an exhorter beat a hasty 
retreat from their barn, regarding him a 
rank hypocrite. ‘‘I considered myself 
as good as any one and better than some 
who were doing a good deal of preaching.” 
He was too good to go to Sunday school 
and refused to go to Methodist revival 
meetings. In that mood he left his 
father’s house and started out into the 
great world as a member of a government 
surveying party. He carried the sur- 
veyor’s chain through a country unin- 
habited save by Sioux Indians and rattle- 
snakes, six a day of the latter being the 
regular kill. Homesickness and fear were 
conquered by that life, and twenty-five 
dollars in gold a month was a fabulous 
sum for a boy. He succeeded in whatever 
he undertook. 


FIRST BAPTIST CONTACT 


Returning home the next year, he heard 
that a high school had been opened thirty 
miles away, and here was his coveted 
chance. When a boy wants an education, 
circumstance cannot keep him down. He 
took some of his money and walked the 
thirty miles to West Union and began 
a winter of hard work. Not willing to 
pay out ‘his money for board, he worked 
for that. And now see how providence 


came in. ‘I went to the proprietor of 
the only good hotel in West Union, a 
retired Baptist preacher, and asked him 
whether he had any work for me to do. 
He said he had, so I agreed to stay. I 
was to saw wood for the stoves, light ithe 
fires, be hostler of stable and barn, and 
in return for this was to be treated as a 
regular boarder, eating at the same table 
with the rest. It meant getting up early 
in the morning, being on hand at noon and 
again in the evening. Soon the proprietor 
expected me to act for him in his absence. 
This taught me to be mindful for the com- 
fort of strangers. It was useful training, 
for later, in Ongole, I often had my com- 
pound full of hundreds of people to whom 
I was practically host.” 

Yes, there was the training, but there 
was also the coincidence that the hotel 
keeper should be a retired Baptist preacher, 
the first link with the denomination that 
was to send him to his great career. be- 
yond the seas. And this preacher’s wife 
was the third woman to encourage the 
youth. When the principal of the high 
school, who should have known better, 
sought to discourage the boy’s ambition 
for higher education by saying that “in — 
Clough a good farmer would be spoiled 
to make a poor lawyer,” his employer’s 
wife indignantly told him not to mind it, 
that she was sure he was going to come 
out ahead in the end, and that he would 
some day be a lawyer. This heartened 
him again, and also taught him a lesson. 
**T never forgot how I felt when | had to 
fight the discouragement produced by that 
remark. Many a Telugu lad, in after 
years, was given a chance to learn, no 
matter how unpromising he might seem, 
if I saw that he had set his heart on rising 
in life. I could easily put myself in his 
place, for I had been there myself.” 

Religious influences still had no hold 
upon him, and he.tells how with a com- 
panion he played a trick during some re- 
vival meetings by going slyly into the 
meeting house and filling with powder 
small holes which they tunneled into the 
candles. During the meeting there was a 
small sizzling explosion occasionally, and 
the lights would go out, worrying the 
deacons. The boys, however, looked in- 
nocent and escaped detection. More sur- 
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veying followed, and four years of it gave 
him a proud position; but the call of the 
law, as he thought, was upon him, and 
he said he intended tobe “one of the 
wealthiest men and best lawyers in Iowa 
by the time I was forty.” A far better 
fortune than that was reserved for him. 


THE MOLDING INFLUENCES 


Now the Baptist influences closed in 
upon him. His surveying chief, Mr. 
Anderson, was a leading man in the Bap- 
tist church at Dubuque. “He never 
talked with me about religious matters, 
but I felt his influence, and he was a good 
friend to me.” Take that to heart, lay- 
men. That “influence” is telling day 
in and out. Not your words but you are 
read and known of men, and of some you 
little reck. ‘The boy consulted Anderson, 
who told him’ the best school in Iowa was 
in Burlington. That was a Baptist school. 
Each denomination had its school. Clough 
wanted to go to one of them, but to which? 
*“‘ T belonged to no church; I felt allegiance 
to no religious body. I cared nothing 
whether a college was Methodist or 
Baptist or anything else.” But all that 
was mapped out by a higher hand. 
“Clough at that juncture was passed 
from one Baptist hand to another,” it 
Anderson had a brother 
who was a minister in the East. The 
brother had a classmate, the pioneer Dr. 
G. J. Johnson, who diffused his influence 
from Iowa to the Coast. He settled in 
Burlington and began a Baptist church 
there; presently a college also. He met 
the surveyor Anderson and won his interest 
and son for the new college. Clough 
thought that what was good for Ander- 
son’s son would be good for him, and de- 
cided to go there. ‘“ The tie of friendship 
between three men had thus brought 
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congregation and 104 being voluntary workers. 


about one of the most far-reaching decisions 
of my life.’ Yes, if he had gone to Iowa 
College, for example, doubtless Ongole 
would never have had him for its apostle. 
You must have Baptist schools if you are 
to have Baptist missionaries or ministers. 

In the autumn of 1857 he set out for his 
college home. He gives us this picture: 
‘* Mr. Anderson asked me to take charge 
of his son as an elder brother. He took 
us in his carriage to the Mississippi, bought 
our tickets and put us on board the ‘ War 
Eagle.’ In bidding me good-bye, he 
pulled his fine hunter watch out of his 
pocket, and handed it to me, saying, 
‘Take this as a memento of your faith- 
fulness and my affection for you.’ Five 
minutes more and the plank was drawn. 
I was off for a new experience in life.” 

And here, a young man morally clean 
but classing himself as _ religiously a 
skeptic, facing Burlington University and 
its theological department, we must leave 
for this time the subject of this story of 
unfolding providences. We hope we have 
whetted your appetite so that you will not 
wait for next month’s continuation, but 
will get the book and read it all. The 
publishers have made two editions, in 
order that there might be a wide reading. 
The fifty cent edition contains the same 
matter as the $1.50 edition, but of course 
has cheaper paper and binding. In one 
edition or the other, the volume is one to 
own. It is an intensely human document. 
No more powerful sermon on influence 
was ever preached, and it would be a rich 
blessing to our churches if the third 
chapter, telling of Clough’s conversion, 
could be read in place of a sermon in every 
church in our land — for in it can be seen 
God and man working together through 
environment and personality in a re- 
markable way. 
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AFRICA SETTING A STANDARD. 


A Negro Baptist church located at Wathen (Ngombe) on the Congo 
River established last year fifty-two new outstations — one a week on 
It maintained 196 evangelists, 92 being supported by the D== 
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A RIVER FERRY IN CHINA 


There Are Such Women 


BY EMORY W. HUNT, D.D. 


General Secretary, American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


~ 1HE sat in her invalid chair and talked with me — 
not of her disappointments and disabilities, but of 
the big concerns of the Kingdom. The war, and 
the greater needs and anxieties caused by it, were 
in our thoughts. 

She remarked that she found it difficult to make 
special gifts at such a time because “I lay out at 
the beginning of the year my chief gifts to standard 
causes, and pay them as soon asI can. Then I 
care for extras as they come up during the year. I am so glad I 
made the most important gifts early this year, for the war has cut 
off my income.” 

Said I, “‘ That looks as if the Kingdom were your business.” 
She answered simply, ‘‘ It is my business.” 

Our talk drifted to the mutual friends we have on the foreign 
field. We spoke of one who occupies a most important position pre- 
paring native evangelists for a vast population. It seems that she 
had helped him to his education, and thinking of the great work he is 
now doing, she exclaimed, ‘* Just think, how nearI came to missing 
that chance!” ‘And you think you are shut in; why, you are 
living all over the earth!’’ With a cheerful, purposeful look which 
matched the words she said, ‘‘ That’s so! I’m as likely to get a letter 
today from one quarter of the world as another.” 

Then with the first troubled expression I had seen on her face 
she said, ‘The poor souls who have never discovered the joy 
of using their money for something worth while! I am sorry for 
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CAMPUS VIEW, VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY, RICHMOND 


Ministerial Education for Negroes 


THE NEED OF AN EDUCATED MINISTRY FOR NEGRO 
BAPTISTS, AND OUR EFFORTS TO MEET THAT NEED 


By President George Rice Hovey, D.D. 


eORTY-SEVEN years 
ago Dr. Nathaniel 
Colver, first pastor of 
Tremont Temple, a 
church which stood 
for Negro freedom and 
manhood, became the 
first president of the 
school in Richmond 
for the training of 
Negro Baptist preachers. It is especially 
fitting that at this meeting of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society in Tremont 
Temple a brief review of the work so 
closely connected with this church in 
early days should be given. 

It seems hardly necessary to discuss the 
need of an educated ministry for Negro 
Baptists. And yet perhaps now that the 
heroic glamour of the contest for freedom 
is past, it will not be amiss to remind our- 
selves of three or four outstanding facts. 





COMMON NEED OF COMMON HUMANITY 


Negro Baptists need an educated ministry 
for the same reason that white Baptists or 
Karen Baptists or Japanese Baptists need 
such a ministry. 

Humanity is fundamentally one! The 
Negro has the same intellectual capacities 
and sensibilities, the same doubts and 
fears, the same errors of doctrine and 
practice, the same temptations that the 





white race has. Every year colored men 
and women in Columbia or Cornell or 
Harvard take high rank in scholarship in 
classes recruited from all races. Every 
day thousands of black men and women 
feel insults and slights with the same 
sensitiveness that characterizes the white 
race. In every gathering of Negro min- 
isters the great theological questions which 
have stirréd the white race through the 
centuries persistently arise and are dis- 
cussed however superficially. The same 
temptations to drink, to gambling, to 
sexual indulgence, to worldiness, appeal 
to all races. 

Fifty years ago the capacities of the 
Negro race were taken on faith by lovers 
of mankind. Now their possibilities are 
becoming actualized. Sometimes in the 
first generation out of slavery or depriva- 
tion or African barbarism, a man manifests 
the highest human qualities. So Lincoln 
came from the backwoods hut, and Gar- 
field from the tow-path. So Frederick 
Douglass and Paul Laurence Dunbar and 
Booker T. Washington rose from slavery. 
So Oyerinde, a native African, a few years 
ago saved money for years to pay his fare 
to America in order to get an education, 
walked eighty miles to the nearest boat 
landing on the Niger River, trusted God 
and men, and with unflagging persever- 
ance, with independence and self-respect, 
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s 
with industry and honesty, with loyalty 
to ideals and to Christ, has just graduated 
from our college, having won an education 
which makes him the peer of the best 
graduates of northern colleges. 

But one of the striking facts now coming 
into evidence is that the second genera- 
tion of well-trained Negroes approximates 
very closely to the children of educated 
parents of the white race. The sons of 
our early graduates are now coming into 
our classes. They give a demonstration 
of essential human unity which the first 
generation could not give. Quickness of 
intellect, refinement of manners and all 
the marks of cultured youth appear. For 
the same reason, then, that white men need 
an educated ministry, Negroes need it. 


PHASES INTENSIFYING NEED 


While Negroes are fundamentally like 
the whites, there are certain phases of their 
present condition which intensify the need 
of an educated ministry. 

First. Though profession of faith is not 
lacking among them, there is still great 
ignorance of true religion to be overcome. 
Within twenty miles of Richmond a lead- 
ing member of a colored church forbids 
his nineteen-year-old son to be baptized 
because the boy has not seen a vision nor 
heard an audible voice. Tommie be- 
lieves in Jesus Christ as his Saviour, he 
lives a remarkably transparent, true, pure 
Christian life, but he has not heard the 
voice nor seen the vision and therefore is 
not converted! The pastor agrees with 
the parents, the church agrees with the 
pastor. It is not surprising that with 
ignorant preachers and members, the lax 
morality inherited from times of slavery 
should persist, and that morality and 
religion should be too often divorced. 
The race needs instruction rather than 
evangelization. Woful ignorance of true 
Christianity in many places calls in loudest 
tones for an educated ministry for Negroes. 

Second. In the cities and the more 
progressive country districts, the growing 
intelligence of the race demands an edu- 
cated ministry. The complaint is general 
that the graduates of the schools do not 
identify themselves with the churches. 
It is not surprising that a young man with 
broadened horizon and high ideals should 


find it difficult to identify himself with a 
church and pastor in whose teachings and 
practices he sees only the evidences of 
the backwardness of the race, and where 
he is not wanted. The only way to hold 
the thousands of educated young Negroes 
is by giving them an educated ministry. 

Third. The activity of Roman Catholi- 
cism and other forms of error calls for 
an educated Baptist ministry. Roman 
Catholics are making every effort to win 
the Negroes. They are establishing great 
schools for them in and near Richmond, 
—schools finely equipped and offering to 
the race opportunities that our school is 
too poor to offer. Every form of error 
from the least objectionable to the most 
dangerous finds in an ignorant multitude 
its most promising field. And among 
Negro Baptists well-trained white men as 
well as fanatical whites and Negroes are 
disseminating their errors with all the 
success that money and education and 
tact and cunning can win. The menace 
of false teaching promulgated by well- 
trained men compels us to provide an 
educated colored Baptist ministry. Shame 
on us if we are not as wise in the things of 
the Kingdom as are the promoters of error 
in their work. 

Fourth. There is real danger that the 
educated Negro will become materialistic. 
The tendencies of the industrial and of the 
non-religious State schools are definitely 
materialistic. Health, appearances, money, 
are the goals sought. Get property is 
their motto, and with all thy getting, get 
property. Seek ye first property and all 
these things shall be added unto you. I 
don’t care so much about the golden streets 
in the next world, give me some of the 
gold in this world. Such are the mottoes 
of a large class of Negro leaders. 

Our colored theological schools stand for 
health and physical welfare, but also for 
the preeminence of spiritual values. The 
life is more than meat. Righteousness 
and self-sacrifice are above farms or even 
bodily health. An educated ministry is 
today and will long remain the great bul- 
wark against the materializing influences 
at work among the race. 

Fifth. The lack of other resources and 
helpers intensifies the need of an educated 
ministry for this race. A wealthy race 
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might succeed by the skilful use of its 
money. A people with political power 
might be able to protect itself. But the 
Negro has neither great wealth nor political 
power. He has few friends among the 
mighty of this world. He needs the help 
and guidance of the highest intelligence. 
The educated preacher above all others 
has insight into his neighbor’s needs and 
possibilities, is his personal counsellor, is 
the guide of the community, the one who 
has freest access to the influential of the 
other race, and who can best secure 
justice and opportunities for his people. 
The race needs an educated ministry. 


HOW IS THE NEED MET? 


How is this need being met? Some 
Biblical and ministerial training is given in 
almost every one of the scores of denomi- 
tional Negro schools.. A somewhat ex- 
tended theological course is given in the 
larger schools of the Home Mission 
Society — Bishop, Morehouse, Benedict, 
Shaw; and in two or three schools, 
especially in Virginia Union University, 
Richmond, thorough courses are given, ‘a 
Hebrew and Greek course, and an English 
course covering three years, and including 
such practical subjects as Sunday school 
pedagogy, community work, missions, 
morals. At Richmond five professors of 
ability give instruction. This year, nine 
theological students graduated, four of 
them being also college graduates. The 
University enrolled 300 students, of whom 
124 scattered through the classes from 
higher grammar grades to college and 
theological were looking forward to the 
ministry. 

This school in Richmond, combining 
the earlier Wayland Seminary of Washing- 
ton and Richmond Theological Seminary, 
already occupies a large place in the history 
of Negro progress. It has graduated from 
various departments 867 students, of 
whom 353 have been preachers, 313 
teachers, 29 lawyers, 50 physicians, 6 
foreign missionaries. Including those who 


did not graduate, more than 4,000 students 
have attended the school, of whom about 
1,200 have been preachers, and 12 have 
been foreign missionaries. 

In the South the influence of the Negro 
Baptist preacher is incalculable, in both 


country and city. Not only has the 
gospel been preached in its purity and the 
morals of the people uplifted, but every 
good cause has found its strongest cham- 
pion in the educated preacher. If the 
school term is only five months long, a 
Mr. Langston in Middlesex or some other 
educated preacher is probably the man to 
raise the money and influence the authori- 
ties to give six or seven months. If there 
is only a one-room schoolhouse crowded 
with seventy pupils of all ages, again a 
Mr. Langston will raise $1,000 and get 
30,000 ft. of lumber and build a four-room 
model country schoolhouse where four 
teachers will conduct a graded school. 

If an anti-saloon campaign is being 
waged it is generally an educated Baptist 
preacher, a Dr. Johnson in Bristol or Mr. 
Hackett in Covington, who marshals the 
colored voters for prohibition; or if 
saloons infest the Negro residential dis- 
tricts of a city it is an educated preacher 
like Dr. Stokes in Richmond, or Dr. 
Morris in Norfolk, who organizes the 
protest, takes it to the courts and closes 
the saloons. 

The influence of Virginia Union Uni- 
versity and other Southern schools is 
returning to the cities of the North. 
There are about 1,000 Negro Baptist 
churches in the North with a membership 
of about 100,000. Some single cities 
have 75,000 or 100,000 Negro residents. 
They need your help as truly as do the 
Italians or French or Bohemians in New 
York or Chicago. The only way to reach 
them is to send well-trained men of their 
own race to them. Such men are now 
coming from your schools. From Rich- 
mond alone scores of the wisest and most 
respected colored preachers have come in 
recent years to northern cities. Morton 
in Bridgeport, Harrod in Hartford, Harris 
in Stamford, Powell and Hayes in New 
York, Moss in Brooklyn, Nash in Buffalo, 
McWilliams in Toledo; and too many to 
mention in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and other cities. These are the 
hope of the race in the North. 

The leadership of the men from all 
schools and especially from this school 
is suggested by the fact that from it have 
come the presidents of one-half of the 
principal colored Baptist Conventions in 





























the North, and about one-fourth of those 
in the South. 

The education of these preachers has 
been conducted wisely and most economi- 
cally. It has been done in the South 
within reach of the great numbers to be 
educated; and where their problems and 
difficulties are constantly before them for 
study and are ever calling them to defi- 
nite service. 

Notwithstanding stone buildings in 
Richmond, the school even there has been 
managed with painful economy, and yet 
with efficiency. The cost has been only 
about one-fifth as much per year for each 
student as in some of the great Negro 
industrial schools; and only about one- 
eighth of the cost per man of a student in 
our Northern Theological Seminaries; and 
the aid given to our student is less than 
one-fourth the aid given to a student in a 
Northern Seminary. Virginia Union Uni- 
versity now costs the Society less each 
year than it cost twelve vears ago when it 
enrolled but half as many students. 

Effective and extensive as is the work 
of the schools, it has only begun. ‘There is 
no danger of over-educating the Negroes. 
There are not more than about a dozen 
colored preachers of both college and 
theological training in all Virginia, whereas 
there ought to be at least a dozen in 
Richmond’s thirty colored churches. The 
need for educated preachers grows. 


WHO SHALL PROVIDE 1HEM! 


The southern white people are not yet 
ready to do much for the higher education 
of Negroes, not even for Negro preachers. 
They give the Negroes no colleges, as they 
give their own children; the whole South 
provides perhaps half a dozen first-grade 
colored high schools; though there is not 
one first-grade’ public high school in 
Virginia with any foreign language in its 
course. Although the Southern Baptist 
Convention has voted to help establish a 
Negro Theological School, the attitude 
of the white people towards higher Negro 
education forbids expectation that they 
in this case will encourage a course of 
study which would be considered at all 
adequate for white students. 

Nor can the Negroes themselves be 
expected at present to provide this thor- 
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ough training. It costs great sums to 
carry on colleges and theological seminaries. 
Colored people have not the wealth to 
endow such schools. Moreover, they have 
a heavy task upon them to supplement the 
work in their public schools. They vol- 
untarily contribute thousands of dollars 
each year in Virginia to prolong the school 
year from five months to six or seven, to 
erect decent graded schoolhouses in place 
of crowded one-room, ungraded schools, 
and to carry on the denominational 
academies that do the work for which 
there are no public high schools. In 
comparative poverty and with such educa- 
tional burdens upon them, the colored 
people cannot be expected for many years 
to care suitably for higher schools. 

Yet on occasion they respond gener- 
ously to appeals from such institutions. 
They have recently contributed $8,000 
toward a new dormitory, Huntly Hall, at 
Virginia Union University, six men giving 
$200 each, twenty giving $100 each, and 
others with many churches contributing 
nobly. But they cannot carry the regular 
burden of such schools. Northern people 
must still do it. 

And of Northern people Baptists must 
do a large part of the work. Opportunity 
creates obligation. Negroes are calling 
for Baptist preachers. ‘The race is almost 
wholly Baptist and Methodist, and mostly 
Baptist. Thus in Virginia, of 300,000 col- 
ored church members, 275,000 are Bap- 
tists, or nine out of every ten. In other 
states the proportion of Baptists is not so 
great, but everywhere the Baptist preach- 
ers have the people and mold them. The 
destiny of the race is largely.in their hands 
in this transition period. The boundless 
opportunity before the Negro Baptist 
preacher is the mute appeal to Northern 
Baptists to prepare him for his work, to 
make him an educated Baptist preacher. 
If we will, we can make him our worthy 
and effective representative to the millions 
of Negroes in the South, to the hundreds 
of thousands in northern cities, and to the 
millions in Africa, to whom our students 
are carrying the gospel in ever-increasing 
numbers, as their vision broadens. 

We Baptists can reach this race through 
its educated preachers. ‘lhe door is open 
to us above all others. 
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THE GOSPEL CRUISER “OSCEOLA” READY FOR A START 


On California Waterways 


A RELIGIOUS CRUISE THROUGH THE FERTILE 


66 


NETHER- 


LANDS’ DISTRICT OF THE SACRAMENTO AND SAN JOAQUIN 
RIVERS: AN EVENTFUL PROSPECTING TOUR BY WATER 


By Rev. S. 


f OUR blasts and then two — 
#| a big stern-wheeler was 
coming down the Sacra- 
mento River, stern fore- 
most. There is something 
uncanny about a_ boat 
when it comes at you that way. The big 
blades of the wheel make you think of the 
teeth of a bulldog, and you find yourself 
wondering if he is going to get you. 

We could not help thinking of the dog 
who made for a man with a pitchfork, and 
the man to save himself received the dog 
on the prongs. The exasperated owner 














asked: ‘‘ Why didn’t you hit the dog with. 


the other end of the fork?” The man 
answered him: ‘“ Why didn’t your dog 
come at me with the other end?” We 
did not feel like getting into a personal 
argument with the stern-wheeler, so we 
side-stepped to port and let her slide by. 
How we came to be on that particular 
stream and at that particular time is a 
story in itself. It is sufficient to say that 
the cruiser “‘ Osceola” had been put on 


the river to do religious work among the 


ranchers, fishermen, and in the river 
towns of the San Joaquin and Sacramento 


F, Langford 


rivers. The boat itself is a beauty, with 
about every convenience which can be 
crowded into forty-five feet of boat. 
The power plant is a 24-30 Twentieth 
Century engine with an Edison storage 
battery and a Bosch low-tension magneto. 
The boat is lighted by electricity with 
5-watt 12} volt lamps. The sleeping 
quarters are forward. Library shelves 
to carry the religious literature are built 
in forward of the berths. Lockers ex- 
tend from one end of the boat to the other. 
The interior is finished in white enamel 
and the panels are redwood, showing the 
natural grain of the wood. On the star- 
board side of the engine is a folding desk. 
The kitchenette is in the engine room, 
but as the entire boat is well ventilated, 
there is no trouble from odors. The 
storage space is all under the cockpit 
with the two forty-gallon tanks for dis- 
tillate on either side. 

There is good cause for the boat being 
in this line of business. A big, prosperous 
section of the state is growing up with 
few, if any, religious privileges—a_ sec- 
tion that does most of its business by 
water. A Chapel Car would not meet 
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AT SUCH POINTS THE CRUISER STOPS FOR MEETINGS 


the demands, neither would a wagon; so 
it was decided to tackle the job with a 
boat. A whirlwind campaign soon se- 
cured the money, and Dr. W. E. Story, a 
man who had been a missionary in Japan, 
was engaged to do the work. The start 
was made August 5th, on one of those 
scorching hot days which makes you feel 
as if you were living in the neighborhood 
of a blast furnace. The stores were all 
on board and the lines were cast off when 
it was discovered that we were out of ice. 
To get it, the boat was headed upstream 
to the fish market at Sacramento, only 
to find it closed, as it was five o’clock. 
One of the big river steamers was tied 
up just below the market, and the Navi- 
gator left with the ice-tongs to see if he 
could separate the steward from forty 
pounds of ice. ‘‘ What steamer are you 
from?” asked the steward. The Navi- 
gator rose to the occasion and answered: 
** Osceola.” And you would have thought 
he was giving the name of an ocean liner, 
but it produced the forty pounds. In a 
few moments he was back and was re- 
ceived with hearty applause by the 
perspiring crew. At about twenty min- 
utes past five in the afternoon the boat 
was headed downstream, with Clarks- 
burg for the first stop in mind. 

The Sacramento River is low at this 
time of the year; so low that a boat 
drawing almost four feet of water cannot 
afford to make any side trips out of the 


six-foot channel. In rivers where there 
is considerable sediment carried in the 
stream it is a comparatively easy matter 
to find the channel, for the shallows are 
always found under the points, and it is a 
good thing to remember that the longest 
way round is the shortest way home, or 
away from home for that. matter, for the 
stream ziways makes for the farther bank 
after passing a point or in making an 
easy bend. 

We made Clarksburg at about seven 
o’clock and tied up between the dock 
and Foster’s ferry. Here as everywhere 
along the river, when we tied near a dock 
we had to keep in mind two things: first, 
to keep out far enough from shore to 
prevent being pounded on the bank when 
some of the fast steamers went by; and 
second, to be out of the way of steamers 
making a landing. A fine meal of boiled 
salmon was waiting for us when every- 


thing was snug, and as we sit down to it 


a chance is given to make some remarks 
about the crew. 

By a natural process of gravitation or 
levitation, I don’t know which, Mrs. 
Story had taken charge of the kitchenette. 
Her prowess was, of course, known to the 
members of her own family, and the 
Navigator and his wife were soon pre- 
pared to acknowledge her as a culinary 
queen. Her two boys were given the 
rank of midshipmites, and assigned the 
task of raising the ensign at eight o’clock 
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and lowering it at sunset, and also of 
raising the church pennant when divine 
service was going on. This flag flies over 
all others at such a time. The boys were 
also taught to keep the riding lights clean 
and set them in their places when we 
anchored at night. 

Clarksburg is a rich farming community, 
but a few inquiries revealed the fact that 
there had been no religious service of any 
kind there for eleven years. Later on 
“QOsceola’”’ stopped at this point and a 
Sunday school was begun. 

We started at noon August 6th, in- 





WHERE RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


tending to make a religious survey of each 
of the river towns along our way and, if 
possible, to reach Rio Vista that night. 
This day was hotter than the preceding 
and with absolutely no wind. As long 
as we were moving we managed to find 
some comfort by keeping the side curtains 
down over the cockpit and letting the 


current of air pass through, but when we’ 


stopped, the heat was almost unendurable. 
There is something peculiar about the 
heat in this valley. It is so hot sometimes 
that it almost scorches the face, yet there 
are few sunstrokes; but this hot sun and 
irrigation combined have made this one 
of the largest fruit-producing sections in 
the country. One-fourth of the asparagus 
crop of the world is grown in the islands 
at the juncture of these two rivers, the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento. We found 


the same religious destitution in one town 
after another. So far as organized Chris- 
tianity expresses itself in the building of 
churches, there was little or nothing to 
be seen. Hood, Cortland and Walnut 
Grove were visited, and the nearest thing 
we could find to what we sought was a 
deserted Methodist church, which had 
been turned into a tenement house. 

A Chinaman was interviewed at Walnut 
Grove and asked if there was a church 
there. He answered: ‘“‘ No Buddhist, 
no Chlistian, no Joss, no nothing.” But 
everywhere there were evidences of great 





ARE NOVEL AND WELCOMED 


productiveness. This river is a watery 
avenue of prosperity. When the mission 
of the boat was made known, a very 
hearty welcome was given to it. We 
made Rio Vista without any great trouble 
that evening, but were compelled to run 
against a high, hot wind, which swept down 
over the heated hills. 

Rio Vista is a beautiful city on the edge 
of a great trough in the hills. This 
trough opens into the Sacramento Valley, 
and as a consequence in hot weather there 
is always a high wind there, which draws 
from the cooler area around San Fran- 
cisco bay and rushes up into the heated 
valleys. Here we tied up at the foot of 
the Warren lumber dock, and as we knew 
we would meet a considerable tide at 
this place, we took careful soundings 
before deciding to spend the night there. 
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The next day a new-found friend directed 
us to a deep cut made by one of the 
dredgers just below the town. This is a 
favorite place to tie up with yachtsmen 
from up and down the river, as it affords 
relief from the wash of the steamers and 
gives one a chance to spend a night of 
unbroken sleep. 

We spent four days at this place and 
took advantage of the quiet waters of the 
cut to make a deviation chart of our com- 
pass. 

The next day was spent in placarding 
the town for a Sunday meeting in the 
Masonic Hall. The afternoon was spent 
in making calls upon the houseboat people 
in the “cut.” These make their living 
towing, fishing, hunting and berry-picking. 
Living close to the water seems to agree 
with them. One woman who had come 
from Portland with tubercular tendencies 
stated that she was enjoying the best of 
health and did not know what it was to 
have a sick day; yet she was living in a 
little ark with the floor below the water- 
line. 

On Sunday a large crowd greeted us. 
A choir was gathered from among the 
townspeople, the Missionary preached, 
and the Navigator played the réle of a 
musical director. At the close of the 
meeting there was a warm invitation to 
come again. A permanent congregation 
is now gathered at this point which is 
crowding the hundred mark. 

On Monday we laid in another tank of 
distillate, which we bought for eight 
cents at this point, half a cent more than 
at Sacramento, but this was on account 
of the freight. The man who sold it to 
us had no pump, so we had to syphon 
it into our tanks with a rubber hose. 
We got away for a long run to Vallejo 
about ten o’clock, and four miles below 
Rio Vista we entered Three-Mile Slough 
and crossed over to the San Joaquin River. 
We anchored in the lee of some tall tules 
for dinner, as the wind was raising up a 
heavy head sea. We got there about the 
time the fishermen were coming in from 
their work and bought a‘12} pound salmon 
from two partners, one a Portuguese and 
the other a Swede. 

About a thousand dollars is tied up in 
every one of these fishing boats. ‘The 


boats themselves cost about four hundred 
and the nets make up the balance. With 
these nets they literally comb the bays 
and rivers and it is about as difficult for 
a power boat to get through them as it is 
for a fish. They are usually strung across 
the channel, leaving a very narrow place 
for steamers to pass. A black barrel is 
at-one end, while the boat at a consider- 
able distance is at the other. Oftentimes 
the only warning you can get that you 
are close on the nets is the frantic motions 
of the fishermen. As we pulled out from 
the lee of the island we began to get the 
full strength of the wind, and we knew 
that before the day’s run was over the 
boat would get a severe testing, for our 
run led through the open waters of Suisun 
Bay. After leaving Black Diamond we 
encountered the worst seas of the day. 
The wind was coming in and the tide was 
going out and that always. raises a short 
high sea. We soon found that “‘ Osceola ”’ 
was lifting a great part of her length over 
the top of each wave as it hit us, but the 
descent was always easy and no solid 
water came on board, although we were 
swept continually by sheets of spray. 
The women not caring to go below under 
such conditions, we furnished them with 
canvas curtains, and wrapped in these 
they gamely took all the wetting that 
came to them. We had to watch care- 
fully the channel buoys, for we did not 
relish the idea of stranding with such a 
sea running, so we were careful to pass all 
red buoys to the left going out and once 
we had to keep close to a buoy with red 
and black horizontal stripes indicating 
an obstruction with the channel on both 
sides. Another thing that kept us busy 
was the passing of inbound steamers. 
The gale drowned the sound of their 
signals, and watch as we would sometimes 
we could not see any puffs of steam against 
the black stacks as they blew the signals. 

We ran through the Carquinez straits 
at dark and for a while had quiet water 
until we began to feel the waves from 
San Pablo Bay as we approached Vallejo. 
Shortly before reaching that point we saw 
a steamer lose her tow, but she recovered 
it and went on up the straits. There is 
a chance to run into some crib work (at 
the entrance to the Napa River) which 
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WATER HOMES AND FAMILY 


extends beyond the lighthouse, but we 
were careful to feel our way around the 
red light at the end, remembering the 
instruction to leave all red colors to our 
right on coming in. It was a great relief 
to get inside into quiet waters, and after 
feeling our way along the waterfront 
decided to tie up-at the big warehouse 
south of Vallejo. 

There had been a feeble attempt to 
prepare supper while we were coming 
through the straits, but the ladies finally 
gave up and sought the fresh air on deck. 
When we came to our anchorage at nine 
o'clock we had developed a ravenous 
appetite, and after demolishing every- 
thing in sight, we turned in without taking 
the usual careful soundings. We had 
occasion to regret this in the early hours 
of the morning. As the tide went out, 
the boat gradually assumed an angle 
which made sleep an impossibility. One 
of the party recalled a similar painful 
occasion when he tried to sleep by spread- 
ing the bedclothes across the cabin floor 
and then bracing his feet against the side. 
As long as he remained awake it was all 
right, but as soon as slumber overtook 
him, he doubled up like a jackknife and 
rolled up in a heap at the side. This time 
we all got out of bed and dressed. 

At daylight there was enough water 
around us to float the dinghy, so the men 
decided to improve the time by washing 
the hull. Armed with Dutch Cleanser, 


sponges and rags, we got to work, in- 
tending to make the most of our predica- 
ment, and inwardly hoping that by so 
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‘MOVIES ” 


doing any curious onlookers would get 
the impression that we had tied up in 
shallow water with the deliberate purpose 
of cleaning up the boat when the tide 
went out. We were proceeding at a 
good rate with the cleaning process, when 
the swells of a powerful San Francisco 
steamer sweeping in over the flats swamped 
the dinghy and almost smashed it against 
the side of ‘‘ Osceola.” After we had re- 
covered the oars and the Dutch Cleanser 
(we never saw the sponge again), and had 
extracted the broken bits of barnacle 
from our socks and gotten into dry raiment, 
the Navigator sat down and made this 
brief but expressive entry in the log-book, 
** Washed the boat — got washed.” 

Just as soon as the incoming tide per- 
mitted, we cast off our shore lines and 
proceeded up the.stream to the Vallejo 
Yacht Club and were met by its courteous 
keeper. We were short of water when 
we reached there, so he brought down the 
club hose and we filled our big forward 
tank. A reunion with some oldtime 
school friends and a fish dinner on board 
the cruiser constituted a happy feature. 

When we got out from the quiet waters 
of Vallejo and into the straits again, there 
was an even greater sea than when we 
came in, but this time it was following us. 
Here we found that a sharp-sterned boat 
is not so easy to steer in a following sea. 
Only the liveliest work at the wheel pre- 
vented us swinging around into the trough. 
In our judgment, the easiest boat to steer 
in conditions like these is a boat with some 
overhang, so that the water can pass under 
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the boat without having to divide as soon 
as it strikes, as is the case with the whale- 
boat stern. We were glad to tie up under 
the shelter of Army Point. The waters 
were quiet here and soon a most appetizing 
supper was ready for us. After supper we 
made the acquaintance of some Portu- 
guese fishermen who had sought shelter 
near us, and were making ready to go out 
and set their nets before daybreak. We got 
out the folding-organ and arranged an im- 
promptu concert, which was received with 
hearty applause by our audience. We 
were up at daybreak on the following 
morning, but found that the fishermen had 
already been spreading their nets. A 
hasty breakfast and we headed for the 
Slough and were glad to find that our 
calculations were correct. 

It is customary for amateur navigators 
to smile complacently and to be in good 
humor with all the world when things 
come out as they calculate, but then they 
are human and their faults can be over- 
looked. We had the advantage of quiet 











waters all the way through the Slough, 
reaching Collinsville at noon for dinner. 
This is a fishing village, built for the most 
part on stilts because of the high waters 
which prevail in the spring. Early in the 
afternoon we started up the Sacramento, 
passing the great steel dredgers “ Sac- 
ramento ” and “ San Joaquin.” The task 
has been given to these great machines 
of widening the mouth of the river, so that 
the swollen stream in the time of the 
heavy rains may not back up over the 
levees which line the river all the way up 
the valley. On the next morning we left 
Rio Vista for the last stage of the home- 
ward journey, turning into Steamboat 
Slough for dinner. Late in the afternoon 
we cast anchor below the Nunez boathouse 
in Sacramento, and the prospecting trip 
of “‘ Osceola ” was over. 

The Missionary has now been promoted 
to the rank of captain and is well able to 
handle his own boat. Great things are 
expected from this enterprise. Five 
preaching stations have now been arranged 

for, with services every week, and 
there is no more welcome visitor 
along the river anywhere than the 
Publication Society’s colportage 
cruiser ‘‘ Osceola.” 


AND JESUS SAID UNTO THEM, 


oe os COME YE AFTER ME, AND I WILL 


MAKE YOU TO BECOME FISHERS 
OF MEN. — Mark 1:17. 


Re, 


THE “‘CATCH” ON CALIFORNIA WATER WAYS 
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If You are a Christian, this Page Means You 


—— O) 

















MRS. MONTGOMERY’S STARTLING “IFS” 


WHAT THE EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND BAPTIST WOMEN AND 
GIRLS OF THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CHURCHES COULD GIVE 


IF 


each one gave ten cents a week to make Jesus Christ known among 
the billion souls who know Him not, it would mean annually 


FOUR MILLION ONE HUNDRED SIXTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 
IF 
each gave a thank offering of a penny a day, it would mean 
TWO MILLION NINE HUNDRED TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 
IF 


each of the two hundred thousand who now give to foreign 
missions increased her gift five cents a week it would mean 


FIVE HUNDRED TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS ANNUAL INCREASE 








If? Why Not? 


























IF 


THE SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND BAPTIST MEN. AND BOYS OF THE 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CHURCHES 


each one gave one cent a day for Home and Foreign Missions 
during this New Year of 1915, it would mean 


TWO MILLION ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY THOUSAND DOLLARS 


IF 


all the Baptist Women and Girls,’ Men and Boys, Fourteen Hun- 
dred Thousand strong, were to give like this, and to add their 
Prayers and Interest and Faith, and in many cases their own Lives, 
then the Baptists 


WOULD BEGIN TO DO THEIR SHARE OF WORLD EVANGELIZATION 











If? Why Not? 


= 
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A Home Mission Symposium 


ADDRESSES BY REPRESENTATIVES OF THE FOREIGN SPEAKING 
WORKERS AND PEOPLES, AS DELIVERED AT THE HOME MIS— 
SION SOCIETY'S MEETING IN BOSTON ON THURSDAY EVENING, 


JUNE 18, 1914. 


BAUM, REPRESENTING 
GERMANS 


REV. H. C. 


No country but America offers the 
Christian Church such a splendid opportu- 
nity to carry out the divine program for 
this age, to take out of all nations a people 
for his name — Acts 15: 14. 

Nearly 16 millions of our population 
speak the German language. They are a 
liberty loving, law abiding, well educated 
people, in no way inferior to other nation- 
alities. 

In coming here they have preceded 
the pilgrim fathers by twelve years. ‘They 
gave to this country labor and money, 
farmers and tradesmen, soldiers and states- 
men, physicians and _ theologians, and 
therefore claim a large share in the making 
of it. 

Religiously they are two-thirds Protes- 
tant and one-third’ Roman Catholic. 
Many godly people are among them, but 
the great mass knows of only a nominal 
Christianity, and many have embraced 
materialism and rationalism or else have 
imbibed infidelity. Yet Jesus Christ can 
save them. 

Rev. K. A. Fleischmann was the first 
missionary who preached among them a 
full gospel and a full salvation. As a 
result the First German Baptist Church was 
organized in Philadelphia in 1843, and in 
1851 the first conference including 5 
pastors and about 600 members. Since 
then the work has been extended from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, from Texas 
to the British Northwest, counting 294 
churches, 9 conferences and nearly 31,000 
members, owning many thousands of 
dollars worth of church property, besides 
educational and benevolent institutions. 

Our success was mostly among the weak 
and lowly, and when help was needed 
the Home Mission Society gave us timely 
and noble assistance, for which we are 
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deeply grateful. As a compensation we 
gave to the English-speaking churches 
thousands of regenerated and American- 
ized men and women, who are a most 
valuable asset to their spiritual and 


‘numerical strength. 


The work among the Germans must go on 
for many years to come. New doors with 
great opportunities are continuously open- 
ing, necessitating more consecrated men 
and means. As in the past, so in the present 
and future we will earnestly and hopefully 
pray, work and sacrifice. While we are 
working among our countrymen in our 
native tongue, we are allying our forces 
with yours and say, “‘ Blucher is in sight, 
Waterloo can be taken.”’ 

The German Baptists over 30,000 strong, 
knowing only the one command “ Vor- 
warts,” are in sight, and America can and 
shall be taken for Jesus Christ, ‘“‘ who shall 
see of the travail of his soul and shall be 


satisfied.” Is. 53: 11. 
REV. P. BUSCHMAN, REPRESENTING 
LETTISH 


The Lettish nation in comparison with 
some of the great nations of the world is 
very small indeed. In all, the number 
of the Letts is only a little over two mil- 
lion. The twelfth century A. D. mark 
the beginning of their Christianization. 
At the present time most of their churches 
are Protestant. Fifty years ago mark 
the beginning of the Baptist Mission work 
among them. And the membership of 
their churches now is over 10,000. In 
their home country, Baltic Provinces, 
their work has proved very successful. 

For twenty-five years thousands and 
thousands of these Lettish people have 
been coming into this land of freedom 
and liberty. The commencement of their 
mission work in this country dates back 
fourteen years. Now there are six churches 
with about 700 members. 
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Many of these Lettish people are either 
socialists or people lacking a real and true 
religion. No other church or denomina- 
tion except the Baptist can be found 
among them which preaches the gospel of 
the salvation in Jesus Christ. 

Since the greater part of our people be- 
long to the working class, their ability in 
respect to finance is very limited. As a 
whole the Letts are ardent and enthu- 
siastic in their service for our Master. To 
save every individual and the whole nation 
for the kingdom of God is their most 
earnest desire. 

In the endeavor to reach this godly 
aim we need the sympathy of our great 
American brothers. We need your prayers 
and your brotherly aid. For the help 
that has been given us in the past, I in 
the name of my Letiish people am privi- 
leged to express their and my acknowledg- 
ment. (The Letts, Finns and Poles are all 
peoples of large possibility. — Ed.) 


REV. J. PIETROWSKI, REPRESENTING POLES 


It is a great privilege for me to have the 
opportunity to-day to tell you something 
of our people and of the mission work 
among them. There are about 25,000,000 
Poles in the world, and about 200,000 of 
them come every year to this country. 

The Poles are not opposed to the Word 
of God, as we can see it in the past, when 
500 years ago in Poland we had a few 
hundred Protestant churches and the 
King and also noblemen were following the 
gospel. That period was a golden era for 
the Polish nation. But Rome and the 
Jesuits were our fathers’ oppressors and 
even to-day they are holding the Poles in 
their slavery. We are very thankful to 
you, dear Brother, for your help that you 
give for our people and we beg you for 
help in the future. Give us more workers 
and you will see the fruit. In our cities 
are thousands of Poles, only one worker 
each in several cities. 














THE FIRST LETTISH BAPTIST CHURCH HOME IN PHILADELPHIA 
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I am working in Newark, where there 
are 40,000 Poles, and if I should have help 
I could accomplish much more. Every 
Sunday we have from 30 to 40 friends. 
We would have more friends if we could 
have another worship place. We need 
workers and a church building here in 
Newark, our own church. To be able to 
have a meeting at a more suitable time 
would prosper the work very-much. The 
Polish people are willing to bring sacri- 
fices when you help them to bring their 
people to the Gospel, and we will have 
workers and will build churches. But 
now we are so few that we can do nothing 
without you. Give us more help and 
God will repay you three times more. 

You know that God brings these people 
right to your door and you must do some- 
thing for them. 


REV. MICHAEL LEVINE, REPRESENTING 
RUSSIANS AND JEWS 


I appeal to you for a great cause, on 
behalf of a great and noble people, the 
Russian immigrant within our gates. 
We have a rare opportunity, as never be- 
fore, to evangelize these Northmen in 
order that they may become good citizens 
and disciples of Christ, thus become a 
blessing and not a menace to their new 
adopted homeland. In Pittsburgh, where 
I labored for over five years, there is 
noticed day by day an inflow of these men, 
greater than ever before (this is true at all 
other industrial centers). They come 
needy and dying for a bit of love. I have 
great congregations attentively listening 
to the Gospel for hours. They drink in 
every word and it is not seldom that the 
audience is from 400 to 500 men. 
crowded out of our mission in Homestead, 
and have overflow meetings at the base- 
ment of the First. Church which out- 
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numbers the American congregation on the 
upper floors. The crying need is for 
spacious and suitable places to worship. 
These people are used to worship in beauti- 
ful churches and cathedrals. Results 
are wonderful, and they stay, pray and 
pay. Once they are converted they become 
zealous Christians. Come, and help us to 
give the Gospel to these people that we 
might save not only the immigrant Rus- 
sians, but ‘ Russia.”” Some of our con- 
verts are preaching now in their homeiand 
the Gospel they heard in our missions in 
America, yea in Pittsburgh. My prayer is 
“Russia for Christ,” the great Russia 
for Christ! 

As for the Russian Jews, before God we, 
the Baptists, have a great and tremendous 
responsibility toward Israel. This 
country has the largest Jewish population 
next to Russia. Dear Christian friends, 
do you think God is pleased with the way 
the Jews are becoming infidels and scep- 
tics in this country? Is it for this purpose 
that He permits them to come to this 
country in large numbers? This dis- 
pensation is still one of individual turning 
to God. Can it be that the Jew needs the 
Gospel less, or is worth less to Christ’s 
Kingdom than the Chinaman? Or is it 
that we have less faith in the power of 
Christianity to convert the Hebrew to the 
Christ of his own race! For I myself 
am a Jew of the tribe of Levi (not of Ben- 
jamin), and by the grace of God do preach 
the Gospel to those who persecute and 
massacre my Jewish people (over in 
Russia). Itwas Dr. Franz Delitz, profes- 
sor in the University of Leipzig, Germany, 
who once said: “ For the church to try 
and convert the world without the Jew 
was like a bird tryi:g to fly with one wing.” 
So much to do and so little done! I 
pray you, give the Gospel to the Jew! 
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THE PARAMOUNT DUTY OF AMERICAN CHRISTIANS 
IS TO SEE THAT THE ALIENS WHO COME ARE KINDLY 
TREATED AND GIVEN TWO THINGS: 
AND A CHANCE TO LIVE IN DECENT SURROUNDINGS. 


THE GOSPEL, 
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The Color Line at Washington 


We must believe that President 
Wilson made a grave mistake when he 
permitted Southern members of his 
Cabinet to put their race prejudice 
into action by establishing a color 
line in certain departments where 
colored men and women are employed, 
and where hitherto no such dis- 
crimination has been practiced. ‘The 
policy of segregation, which denies 
rights conferred by the Constitution, 
naturally has called forth strong pro- 
test, and leading Democratic papers 
have joined in this. The case was 
made worse when a delegation of 
colored men visited the President to 
remonstrate in person, and the inter- 
view terminated in a fit of temper, 
but with a justification of the policy 
by the President, and his statement 
that the best thing for the colored 
people is complete independence of 
white people. This un-American and 
unsound position is taken by the 
highest officer of the government, who 
in 1912 gave his word of honor as a 
Christian gentleman, when seeking 
the votes of colored citizens, in this 


pledge: ‘‘ Should I become President 


of the United States they may count 
upon me for absolute fair dealing and 
for everything by which I could assist 
in advancing the interest of their 
race in the United States.” If the 
segregation policy in Washington is 
his idea of assistance, well may the 
colored people pray to be delivered 
from their friends political. But the 
matter should not be allowed to 
pass. The Congregationalist is right 
when it says that “our democracy 


is in danger, the rights and liberties 
of all our people are in jeopardy, if 


the national government is to continue 
to violate the spirit. of the Constitu- 
tion which guarantees equality of 
protection and privileges without re- 
gard to race or color.” Public senti- 
ment should make itself felt uncom- 
promisingly upon this subject. 


WU) 


America’s Christian Opportunity 


Our Baptist Social Service Com- 
mission, of which Dr. Batten is sec- 
retary, has recommended to our 
churches three things which American 
Baptists should do at this time: 
(1) That pastors everywhere make 
peace the common theme of sermons, 
urging that the principles of the Prince 
of Peace be made regnant in our 
national and international life; (2) 
that our people be urged to take 
advantage of the spirit of the time 
and give largely and directly to our 
needy brothers in Belgium, where 
women and children to the number of 
seven millions face starvation; and 
(3) that in view of the threatening 
disaster to Baptist missions, where 
the combatants in the war are unable 
to carry on their usual missionary 
enterprises, American Baptists should, 
for the present, undertake and under- 
write the cost of carrying forward all 
Baptist Foreign Missionary work, and 
in this way avoid retrenchment and 
prevent disaster. “ We would urge the 
Foreign Missionary Societies and 
Boards to face this problem without 
delay, and challenge the churches of 
our denomination to the exercise of 
a sacrificial spirit that will adequately 
meet the world’s need in this hour 
of supreme distress.” 
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What of 1915? 


fem lis a striking coin- 
im cidence that just a 
century ago—I8I5 
‘s —Furope was en- 
™ gaged in a death 
struggle, in which 
the life of nations 
and the character 
of civilization were 
at stake. Napoleon 
Bonaparte was then bent on world 
conquest, but had reached the final 
hour of his insatiable ambition. The 
year was to bring him to Waterloo and 
St. Helena. The parallel as 1915 
‘opens isremarkable. Whether another 
Waterloo shall mark the end of an- 
other world-rule ambition we must 
wait to see. Great issues are impend- 
ing. It is a mighty struggle between 
the advocates and adherents of mili- 
tarism and armament and those of 
peace and universal arbitration. 

On this question it is time that 
Christianity spoke with a new note of 
certainty and strength. We believe 
with President Thomas of Middlebury 
College, that “if war is a permanent 
institution of the earth, then civiliza- 
tion is a mockery and Christianity is 
a failure.” ‘Too long have the masses 
of Christian people allowed themselves 
to be counted on the side of “ might 
makes right” by remaining passive 
when this doctrine has been put into 
practice. Silence is sometimes as 
baneful as approval. In this regard 
there must be a revival and a revo- 
lution of sentiment wherever the un- 
christian war spirit has made its way. 
The Church of Christ should rightly 
represent the Prince of Peace, or 
surrender its place as religious, ethical 
and moral guide and guardian. 

This New Year brings us to acute 
realization of the need of revalua- 
tions, readjustments and reinterpre- 
tations —of a truer conception of 
Christianity in our own and all other 
nominally Christian lands. When 
good men, to whom we have been 
wont to look up as religious teachers 
and leaders, become befogged and 





show that they have lost their moral 
bearings and their power to distin- 
guish between right and wrong, it is 
clearly time for self-examination and 
also for a deeper study of the char- 
acter and teachings of Jesus. When 
men are justifying the breaking of 
treaties and of the most solemn obli- 
gations, there is call for a reinterpre- 
tation of the old words “ honor” and 
“honesty ” and “ duty.”” When men 
are saying that war is necessary in 
order to keep the nations virile and 
manhood from decay, it is time fora 
leadership that will prove that all the 
fundamental virtues are demanded 
and may be developed to the full in 
the service of humanity and in the 
interests of human welfare. Surely 
there are problems enough in our own 
land to employ all the energy, cour- 
age, endurance and_ self-sacrificing 
spirit that our people possess. The 
qualities that make the soldier are 
tested even more severely by the 
peaceful conquests of civilization. To - 
control one’s own spirit is still the most 
difficult thing in the world. 

This year 1915 may be as moment- 
ous to world civilization as was 1815; 
nay, far more so. It should bring 
peace, with a treaty binding all 
nations to peace and arbitration, and 
so limiting armament to the mainte- 
nance of an international police control 
that no nation would find it possible 
to break the treaty, even if it lacked 
moral integrity. Then there would 
be a chance for a new order, with the 
billions now used in armaments going 
to make prosperity for the masses. 
Then Christianity might usher in 
the day of universal brotherhood. 
Then education and all elevating 
agencies which belong to peace and 
righteousness would have free field, 
and men, women and children have 
full opportunity for development and 
enjoyment. 

For this let us pray and be willing 
to do our part. Christianity is chal- 
lenged. Christians must meet the 
challenge and rank themselves ac- 
tively on the side of righteousness 
and peace. Let the church be heard. 
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Getting at the Truth 

In regard to an article which we 
republished from a Japanese journal, 
Michi (The Way), the organ of 
“The Nihon Kyokwai ” (The Japan- 
ese Society), Rev. E. H. Jones, one of 
our Japanese missionaries, sends some 
comments to correct a false impres- 
sion which the article might produce. 
He says the society organized by Mr. 
Kaiseki Matsumura is generally in 
opposition to the Christian churches. 
It very modestly proposes to bridge 
over the gulf between the Christian 
churches and Buddhism; to deny all 
that it thinks is not true in the Bible, 
and to introduce into its creed all 
truth it finds in other religions. It 
says the Bible is no more inspired than 
the writings of Confucianism or Bud- 
dhism, that Christ was the product of 
his age, and while a religious genius, 
his teachings are to be taken only so 
far as they agree with modern science. 

As to the proposition involved — 
would it be helpful to Christian work 
in Japan for the missionaries to with- 
draw at once, taking with them the 
money they expend in their work, and 
passing over to Japanese the various 
forms of organized work and all 
religious teachings— Mr. Jones says 
there is just enough plausibility in it 
to carry weight with many in this 
country who think the Japanese are 
so advanced in education and in 
Christianity that they could probably 
carry on the evangelization of their 
country without outside aid. It is a 
sufficient answer to give the findings 
of the late conferences of Dr. Mott 
with the missionaries and Japanese 
Christian workers; conferences pre- 
pared for by an exhaustive examination 
of the whole Japanese evangelistic 
field, extending over a period of three 
years, and taking up such questions 
as: How fully has Japan been evangel- 
ized? Is there any overlapping of 
work by the different denominations? 
How many missionaries and how 


many native evangelists are needed 
to adequately man the field? 

The findings were that there was 
virtually no overlapping, that only 


twenty per cent of the field had been 
evangelized, and that twice as many 
missionaries and four times as many 
Japanese evangelists ‘were needed to 
carry on the work adequately. As to 
asking the continued help of the mis- 
sionaries, and the need of pecuniary 
aid from abroad, there is now no 
difference of opinion among the regu- 
lar Japanese Christian workers. ‘They 
are unanimous in saying they cannot 
carry on this work by themselves. 

Mr. Jones adds that no one will be 
more pleased than the missionaries 
when the time comes for the Japanese 
to take over the full support and direc- 
tion of the Christian work in their 
own country; but it is his experience 
that in many cases where the Japanese 
churches have become independent 
they have done so at the expense of 
cutting off all aggressive work for un- 
believers outside of their own church 
building, and sometimes have dis- 
missed their pastors for lack of money 
to pay them, and ceased their meetings. 
We are glad to have these instructive 
statements. The article was pub- 
lished to show our people what Japa- 
nese writers are saying and thinking, 
and the quotations from the Oriental 
Press are expressly to present the 
various sides and shades of opinion on 
the part of the natives. 


Wi 
Thorough Preparation 


Consider the thoroughness of the 
preparation for the evangelistic cam- 
paign in China during the last three 
months of 1914. Eight conferences 
were held, four with the Chinese 
students and workers in the summer 
conferences, who were thus related 
in a definite way to the campaign, 
and four with fifteen hundred mis- 
sionaries in the summer resorts, so 
that almost the entire missionary 
body was united in prayer and co- 
operation. The fourteen cities se- 
lected for the meetings covered most 
of the provinces of China, and the 
province-wide campaign in Fukien 
was designed to demonstrate the 











possibility of reaching a whole province 
with the missionary message. In Pe- 
king, to take a typical instance, 200 
young Chinese teachers were pre- 
pared by a normal course to conduct 
classes for inquirers. A large mat- 
shed or pavilion was erected to hold 
3,000 students in the main meeting 
every night. Then a large theater 
with seating capacity for 2,500 was 
selected as the best place to reach the 
gentry, literati, business men and 
officials. Sherwood Eddy, who has 
been in charge of the planning, ex- 
pressed his conviction that they were 
on the verge of the greatest ingathering 
in China that has ever taken place in 
the history of Asia. 


Wo 


Facts about Mexico 


While we are still much interested 
in Mexico, it will be well to freshen 
up on some facts. The official name 
of Mexico is “‘ Estados Unidos Mexi- 
canos” and “ Republica Mexicana.” 
It has an area of 767,290 square miles, 
or about three times that of Texas. 
It is just about the combined size 
of Texas, California, New Mexico, 
Arizona and Nevada. It has 15,003,- 
207 population, less than one-fifth of 
which is white, 38 per cent being 
Indian, and 43 per cent mixed bloods, 
or mestizos. There are no race dis- 
tinctions under the Constitution of 
1843. The country is largely an 
elevated plateau fringed by moun- 
tains on the east and west, is highly 
volcanic and subject to slight shocks 
of earthquake. The highest peak, 
Popocatepet! (Smoking Mountain), is 
17,888 feet high, and about twenty 
miles southeast of Mexico City, the 
capital. Mexico City is 7,415 feet 
above sea level, is 264 miles from Vera 
Cruz, the Gulf of Mexico port, and 
has a population of 470,000. Mexico 
has a total railway mileage of 15,251; 
of telegraph lines 46,112 miles. The 


railway from Vera Cruz to Mexico 
City was not completed until 1873, 
and it required great engineering skill 
to climb the precipitous slopes of the 
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Sierra Madre. This was one of the 
monuments of the Diaz administration. 
Mining is the most productive indus- 
try, and mines are found in 26 of the 
31 states and territories. Gold, iron, 
coal and copper are the chief products. 
The agricultural resources are large 


but undeveloped. 
Wy 


People and Government 


The mixed bloods of Mexico com- 
prise what may be called castes, such 
as the mestizos, or Indian and white; 
mulattoes, or negro and white; zam- 
bos, or negro and Indian; the latter 
regarded as specially dangerous and 
unreliable. The pure whites are few 
and all of Spanish blood, and are 
known as chapetones or Gachupines. 
The native Aztecs of the Mexican 
plateau may still be seen, and have no 
trace of European blood. They are 
muscular and sturdy, and yellow- 
brown in complexion. Mexico is a 
federal republic, with 27 states (origi- 
nally 19), having independent local 
governments like our states, three 
territories, and one federal district in 
which Mexico City is situated, cor- 
responding closely to our District 
of Columbia and Washington. The 
central government is executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial. The President 
has a cabinet of eight secretaries; 
the President and Vice-President are 
elected through an electoral college 
chosen by popular vote, theoretically 
at least, and serve for six years, this 
term having succeeded the four-year 
term in 1904. The country was long 
the scene of internal revolution and 
warfare until 1884, when Porfirio 
Diaz was elected the second time and 
began what was practically a dicta- 
torship under the name of presidency, 
yet was probably the only kind of 
government that could control the 
turbulent forces and preserve order. 
When Diaz resigned and Madero 
became President, the people proved 
that they were not ready for self- 
government, and matters have gone 
from bad to worse from that day to 
the still turbulent present. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 


© A Colorado layman, F. W. Freeman, is 
keen when he says that “ ingrowing cases 
of egotism do not necessarily make us 
fellow-sufferers with Christ.” 


{{ It is stated that only fifteen per cent of 
the Baptist women are enrolled as members 
of the foreign mission societies, while the 
Presbyterians have reached twenty-one 
per cent, and the United Presbyterians, 
thirty-four. Eighty-five per cent of our 
Baptist women, then, are doing their 
duty by proxy, and letting fifteen per cent 
bear the whole burden. Who will give 
us figures for the men? How large a per 
cent of contributors can they show? 


{The American Board has word from 
its missionaries in Turkey that they and 
their work are safeguarded, and every- 
thing proceeding normally. This means 
that the American Board’s 174 mission- 
aries at twenty centers all over the Turkish 
Empire, with their homes, schools, seven 
colleges and nine hospitals, were uninjured 
up to December, and had no fear of peril 
from the war. Generous support is called 
for. 


It is said that last year 1,300 Confucian 
students were received into the churches 
throughout China after the revival meet- 
ings conducted under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A., while an average of over 
5,000 students attended the meetings in 
Foochow. Greater results still were ex- 
pected this year. These students are the 
leaven in the Chinese measures of meal. 


4] The Committee on Church and Country 
Life of the Commission on the Church and 
Social Service of the Federal Council has 
begun a state-wide rural survey of Ohio. 
The Field Representative of the Federal 
Council, Rev. Charles O. Gill, is making 
his permanent headquarters in Columbus, 
Ohio, and has organized for the purpose 
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of the survey the Ohio Country Life 
Association. The subjects to receive in- 
vestigation are ‘‘The Financing of the 
Country Church,” “The Training of 
Country Pastors through Cooperation 
and Federation,” and “The Country 
Church as a Community Center.” Pres. 
E. O. Thompson, of Ohio State University, 
is at the head of the movement. Gifford 
Pinchot is chairman of the Federal Council 
Committee, having the survey in charge. 


q After full and harmonious conference 
between representatives of the Presby- 
terian and Baptist Boards of Foreign 
Missions, final adjustment was made of the 
questions relating to the occupancy of the 
British territory east of the Salween River 
and the adjoining parts of China and work 
among the various branches of the Tai 
race and hill peoples of this region. Agree- 
ment was unanimously reached that a 
line running five miles west of the eastern 
caravan route running northward from 
Chieng Chieng Rai west of the Me-Kong 
River shall be recognized as the eastern 
boundary of Baptist occupation and the 
western boundary of Presbyterian occu- 
pation and work, with the exception of 
M. Yong, which is a Baptist outstation. 


"The native church said of a missionary 
mother who died: “Our mother gave her life 
for us, gave her body to our keeping, her 
grave will be holy. Now we have seen pure 
feet walking the Way. We never saw it 
before.” 

{| Only two great ports of China — Shang- 
hai and Canton — now remain open to the 
opium poison, and the British government 
has given assurances that no more opium 
is to be shipped from India, provided 
China continues the good work in her own 
domain. 

{ Rev. John Firth of North Lakhimpur, 
Assam, says a Mundari is the most bash- 
ful creature ever created, and if one should 
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: ROMAINE’S NEW YEAR’S WISH FOR HIS PEOPLE: 


GOD Fj 


Ls GRANT THAT THIS MAY BE A YEAR FAMOUS FOR BELIEVING! LY 
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be laughed at in reading his verse he would 
never read again. It is difficult to refrain 
when a. question like this is asked: “ If 
the devil is a wicked spirit, and therefore 
has no mouth, how can it be said that 
when he had fasted forty days and forty 
nights he was afterwards hungry? ” 


§] Rev. Frank H. Levering, of Secundera- 
bad, baptized Joseph, a soldier in the 
83d Walajabad Light Infantry, Sept. 
27th, and also his wife. He was one of 
the men selected to go with his regiment 
to the war. He wanted to profess Christ 
before he went. 

{The Baptist Missionary Review for 
October (printed in Bezwada, India) has 
interesting articles on ‘The Yenadi and 
Yerukala Movement in Donakonda Sta- 
tion,” “‘ Work among the Deaf in South 
India,” and ‘‘ The Chaudhari Movement.” 
The Donakonda mass movement among 
the two low Sudra castes, which started 
in Ongole, is attributed to a mixed motive, 
but changed conduct demonstrates the 
reality of the spiritual work. The mis- 
sionaries face new problems as a result of 
the gathering about them of people with- 
out resources. The Chaudhari movement 
is an attempt at a practical laymen’s 
movement for the villages and the wards 
of the cities. Rev. F. M. Wilson thinks 
such may be expected from this effort. 


{|1 have had the most pleasant and 
satisfying summer of my whole life. It 
has been hot . . . but the satisfaction of 
having so much to do and doing it has 
been so great that inconveniences did 
not count. This is one grand soul- 
satisfying, Christ-following job. — W. R. 
Morse, M.D., Suifu, China. 

{| We feel sure that our readers will find 
MissIoNS more interesting this year than 
ever before. The beautiful January cover 
shows Thorwaldsen’s majestic figure of 
Christ in the church court in Potsdam. 
There is no finer piece of modern sculpture. 
lf you like this number, say so to your 
friends! 


Convention Business 

The Executive Committee of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention met in Chicago, 
Nov. roth, with an attendance of twenty- 
eight. The report of the Treasurer showed 
that, including a balance of $9,781 as in 
the published report of the Convention 
in the Annual, the receipts from April 
16th to October 31st were $18,108. Of 
this sum $2,968 has been received from 
churches and individuals, and $3,322 from 
the registration fees at the Boston Con- 
vention. The disbursements left a_bal- 
ance of $8,265. The expenses of the 
Boston Convention, exclusive of printing 
the Annual, were $1,112; expenses of 
administration, $514; of Convention Com- 
mittees, $8,172, of which $7,468 was for 
the Board of Education. 

Mrs. W. A. Montgomery was appointed 
a member of the Apportionment Com- 
mittee. The President appointed as the 
Committee on Correlation, Rev. F. L. 
Anderson, Mr. Ambrose Swasey, Rev. 
H. C. Gleiss, Rev. Chas. H. Sears, Rev. 
Chas. L. White, Rev. Bergen D. Stelle, 
Miss Julia A. Dickerson, Rev. W. A. 
Davison, and Rev. Frank Peterson. Mrs. 
Andrew MacLeish was elected to fill the 
vacancy on the Executive Committee 
caused by the election of Hon. Edward S. 
Clinch to the Presidency of the Conven- 
tion. It was decided to appoint a Fra- 
ternal Delegate to the Southern Baptist 
Convention. Rev. Avery A. Shaw was 
appointed to fill the vacancy on the 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board, 
caused by the resignation of Mr. Andrew 
MacLeish. Rev. T. J. Villers was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee on 
Evangelism. 

No change was made in the date pro- 
vided in the By-Laws for the meeting of 
the Convention, which will meet in Los 
Angeles, Cal., May 19, 1915. Rev. Cor- 
nelius -Woelfkin was selected as the 
Preacher of the Convention Sermon. 


Mark that date— Los ANcELEs, May 
NINETEEN, 1915! 
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' His Last Words 


By Florence Smith Mason 


IV 


* paw news of the engagement of Lester 
Ford and Elsie Brown soon leaked out, 
and the people in the church were delighted; 
this young couple, with their hearts in the 
work and their efforts combined, would 
lead this church to greater things; and 
the members hugged to themselves the 
prospect of years of comfort in church 
affairs, little dreaming that very soon they 
were to be rudely roused from their com- 
placency. 

The young pastor now found his heart 
full of joy and peace. Elsie’s cooperation 
was his greatest delight, and together they 
planned to offer themselves to the Board, 
and to go out the coming fall. The 
father had given reluctant consent, but 
his heart was heavy at the prospect of 
losing his only daughter. Old Susan was 
not behind with her congratulations; she 
loved these two young people, and her 
delight was great. She stopped the pas- 
tor in the street one day to tell him of her 
pleasure and give her blessing. 

Ford listened with glowing face to her 
benediction, and then he said, “‘ Susan, I 
can trust you with a secret we are not 
quite ready to tell to every one; we are 
going to the uttermost parts of the world 
to preach the gospel, and your advice to 
me to leave here and press forward was one 
of the links in the chain that drew me to 
my duty.” 

“ Bress de Lord, bress de Lord,” cried 
Susan, “ how He do answer my prayers; 


I been askin’ Him to sen’ someone from 
dis yeah church, an’ I has some money 
ready for de s’port ob dem- missionaries. 
O, how happy I am, how happy I am; I 
caynt go myself, but I can help to send. 
An’ you and Mis’ Elsie will rep’sent me 
out dere.” And her fine brown face shone 
with the glory light. 

A heavy cloud of sorrow had fallen on 
the Harper household; God had taken 
the little babe, Helen, just two years old, 
and the father and mother were crushed. 
In her loneliness and grief, Mrs. Harper 
could not bear to stay at home as she had, 
so she went with Mrs. Brown to various 
meetings to pass away the time. The 
father seemed to have lost his relish for 
his Sunday drives and his golf, and was 
with his wife now in their pew regularly. 
Ford knew how sore their hearts were; 
that they had come for comfort, and he tried 
faithfully to speak to them each Sunday, 
and help to heal the hurt. His prayers 
were always a great comfort. Little by 
little they grew interested in the church 
activities; Mr. Harper remained for the 
pastor’s Bible class, and Mrs. Harper 
went with the women to Mrs. Brown’s 
class. God was leading them through 
sorrow out into deep spiritual experiences. 
Old Susan was quick to discern their need; 
had she not buried all she had in one short 
season? And had not God been close 
beside her through all her grief, and poured 
the oil of comfort on her bruised heart? 
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So she improved each opportunity to drop 
a word where it would tell most in helping 
her master and mistress. Very often 
Mrs. Harper made an excuse to go into 
the kitchen and sit awhile to listen to 
Susan’s talk, and she read and reread from 
the Good Book to this greedy soul, who 
could not read but longed for spiritual 
food. In fact, it became a habit for the 
mistress and the maid to have a little 
reading and talk each day; Susan did the 
explaining, for she was so keen to catch 
the meaning and suggest the truth that 
her mistress could hardly follow. And 
God used this lowly saint to bring comfort 
to the mother’s heart, and she in turn 
repeated to her husband what Susan had 
said, 

** Mother,” said Mr. Harper, “‘ I should 
like to have family worship and start the 
new day with a bit of the Word in my 
heart. If you are willing, let’s begin 
tomorrow, rising fifteen minutes earlier; 
and I would like to tell Susan, and ask her 
in.” His wife acquiesced at once, and 
the blessed service began the next morn- 
ing, followed with grace at the _ table. 
Susan offered the first prayer, and she 
forgot her audience, and prayed as if she 
knelt alone before God himself. The 
Presence of Another was felt by all, and 
they rose from their knees comforted and 
refreshed, thanking God in their hearts, 
this husband and wife, for this dusky 
angel in their home. The bond between 
the parlor and kitchen became more sweet 
and comforting every day, and Susan re- 
joiced to see her beloved Massa Harper 
and Mis’ Margery growing daily in grace. 
But Mr. Harper was a manly fellow, and 
took his part in the worship, and his wife 
took hers; each in rotation offered the 
morning prayer. 

“ Dey’s growin’ like de plants in de 
garden, suah ’nuf; ebery day dey seem 
to be more like de Master, and how dif’unt 


fom de ole time. ‘A little chile shall 
lead dem.’ How I bress God fo’ dis 
yere lovely home, where God is de Head 
ob de house. An’ dis mornin’ worship, 
what a comfort it is to my ole soul; like 
my bressed Lord gib me my orders ebery 
day, and I can work an’ tink of his Word 
asI go. O,I amsohappy. I mus’ haba 
paht in sendin’ out de pastor and his 
wife; Mis’ Billy will help me wid my bank 
book, and I can reckon how to gib. I'll 
gib my las’ month’s wages for de work 
in dis yere town, and wid de Indians; 
seems to me dey is de real Americans, and 
I’se de ‘ fo’eign population’ dey talks 
of. And next month dere will be some 
ob my wages for my people down souf. 
How I tank de Lord he gib me de chance 
to help to bring lost souls to Hisself.” 

Great indeed was the joy of the faithful 
soul when Mrs. Billy came to see her, and 
said with beaming face: 

“QO, Susan, the Lord has answered our 
prayer, and Miss Cully, of Philadelphia, 
has offered to go to open that school in 
Swatow, and those eighty girls can enter 
once more! Isn’t it wonderful, and glori- 
ous, the way He hears us, and to think 
that you and I are helping Him to bring 
this big world to know of His salvation?” 

Susan’s eyes shone and her face was 
radiant with the joy she knew these days, 
and the happiness of being a colaborer 
with Christ. Her prayers for this school, 
closed for lack of a teacher, had been 
fervent, and offered in faith believing, and 
she had often murmured in her heart, 
** T don’ see no special pusson to go to dat 
school; but de Lord knows whah she is 
and I’se suah He will bring her out"; 
and He had done it. How thankful she 
was, and how happy those eighty girls 
would be, and what beautiful work that 
missionary was going to do; her whole 
being responded to the joyful announce- 
ment. 


(To be continued.) 
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How the Gospel is Spreading in Japan 


WHAT CONVERTS MADE IN AMERICA DO ON RETURNING HOME 


° Gal E.H. JONES, of Mito, Japan, on 

furlough at Evansville, Ohio, furnishes 
some interesting items that have come to 
him from the field. 

One tells of tent meetings at Ishioka, 
a town of 13,000 about twenty miles from 
Mito. An industrial exhibition which 
drew people from the surrounding districts 
gave chance to reach hundreds who heard 
the gospel for the first time. Thousands 
of tracts were distributed, and Bibles and 
Gospels were sold. For five days the work 
was carried on by Mr. Holtum, missionary 
in charge, Mr. Onomura, pastor of the 
Mito church, and Mr. Shimazuka, our 
evangelist. The Friends’ Mission workers 
then took charge for another five days. 
This evangelistic work, made possible 
by “‘the man from Pennsylvania”’ reaches 
a great many who would otherwise not 
be reached, incites the Christians to more 
aggressive work and promotes team work 
among the denominations. Mr. Jones 
has had as, many as thirty evangelists at 
at work under his direction. 

This item was reported by Mr. Mantaro 
Stoji, teacher of history in the govern- 
ment grammar school, who helped by giv- 
ing addresses. He says a number of in- 
quirers resulted, and the townspeople 
highly appreciated the work, some sending 
letters of thanks. 

The Mito Church has assumed care of 
the work in Mito-Lower town, thus re- 
leasing one evangelist, who goes to Makate 
in ‘the same prefecture. 


JAPANESE. INDEPENDENT WORK 


Mr. Jones sends a post-card from Japan 
which is sufficiently English to tell its own 


story: 


Usuginu, Iwate Ken, Japan. 

Dear Sir: Your ever wellcome tiding 
come at hand, so glad to know you are well 
in your own country though I am so much 
prefer to have you nearer. Lord so pleased 
on us lately we are doing better work now 
at Usuginu, I mean Yahagi. Sunday 
school attendants always 24 or more. 
Bible class twice a week Tuesday and Sat- 


urday nights having over 20 attendants. 
At the present Young people’s Christian 
society for boys and girls 22 members. 
Young men’s Christian society 4 members 
are under my care, and we praying to 
have about a dozen baptisms in near future. 
Yet we are still independent organization 
only satisfied to know we are follower of 
Christ. Your 

Rio Cato. 


“The native place of this man,” says 
Mr. Jones, “is about two miles from the 
town of Usuginu, which has about 1500 
inhabitants. It is called Yahagi, and is a 
farming village with about twenty houses. 
Japanese farmers congregate in such vil- 
lages instead of living on isolated farms 
as our farmers do. The interesting thing 
about this Japanese independent worker 
is that he is a Christian who was brought 
to Christ in America. He is a member of 
a Methodist Church, and when he asked 
me to baptize him I thought as he had 
been back in his native land for some three 
or four years, and had as yet done nothing 
for his fellow villagers, he ought to go to 
work and show his faith by his works. I 
wanted to test him, and I am very glad 
he has stood the test. I used to pass 
through his village monthly on my way 
to our nearest station some ten miles away 
and would call upon him, reading and 
praying with him. Another lesson is the 
great advantage of gaining the foreigner 
while he is sojourning in America. If this 
man had gone back to his native land with- 
out becoming a Christian he would have 
been a formidable obstacle to our work 
in his district. He would not have seen 
the best of America, his associations 
would have been entirely with un-Chris- 
tian people, and he would report to his 
fellow-countrymen that America did not 
follow Christianity, and that Americans 
are a selfish, sordid, rude people with a 
strongly anti-Asiatic bias. I hope that 
all who read this will try to show to Jap- 
anese and Chinese that this is not the true 
impression of America, and will earnestly 
try to win these strangers to Christ.” 
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FROM THE EDITOR'S NOTE BOOK 





OOKING through his Convention Note 

Book the editor thought it worth 
while to give wider audience to the follow- 
ing sayings of Convention speakers which 
he had jotted down. They are quotable 
as well as readable: 


There is no page of life like the adolescent 
age on which to write the tracings of 


God’s hand. — Rev. F. T. Galpin. 


‘ Sociology can never take the place of 
the gospel. Social service must ever be 
the expression of religion, not a substitute 
for religion. — Shailer Mathews, D.D. 


The object of Christianity is not to 
concoct square beauty-boxes to hold small 
change for small purchases and powder 
puffs to make the character more pre- 
sentable, but to bring God to men and 
men to God. — Shailer Mathews. 


If there is one peril in the world, it is 
the peril of high spiritual privilege; for 
the curse is superior piety hand in hand 
with inferior ethics. — Robert E. Speer, 
D.D. 


The Woman’s Foreign Mission Society 
is organized motherhood for the children 
of the world. — Mrs. H. W. Peabody. 


Our failure is not lack of ambition, but 
failure to count the cost of lost boyhood 
and girlhood. The child should be at- 
mosphered with a sense of God. — Rev. 


F. D. Elmer. 


Let us take care of the wounded veterans 
of God’s warfare; let us make it unknown 
that a man of the minister’s calling at the 
age of sixty-five years must creep away 
somewhere to die of a broken heart. We 
preachers don’t want charity, we want 
justice. The living wage has got to 
come. — Charles A. Eaton, D.D. 


There is nothing in the world that can- 
not be cured by a Board. The Baptist 
denomination has been incessantly bored 
by boards! — Charles A. Eaton. 


Thank God I am connected with a de- 


nomination which is coming to itself. 
Baptists may look to a brighter future than 
they have ever known. — Henry L. More- 
house, LL.D. 


We must get rid of the idea that a boy 
is an institution with a knowledge-box 
stuck on the north end, and that we must 
find a bigger knowledge-box with more 
contents, from which something can be 
dumped into the smaller receptacle. 
Character is caught, not taught. — George 
D. Knight. 


There are still churches a plenty that 
demand personal conduct in Pullman ap- 
pointments to eternal felicity, but it is 
to these churches that the ugly suspicion 
clings that they are not interested in the 
sufferings of the men for whom Christ 
died. We used to be satisfied with pluck- ’ 
ing the brands from the burning; now we 
are learning it is better to put out the fire. 
— Rev. Allyn K. Foster. 


One of the aptest descriptions on record 
is that given by Dr. Brougher of his ad- 
dress as President of the Publication 
Society. He said his speech was like a 
skyscraper, made of about 27 stories. 
That caught the audience, as did the 
stories. 


Individual salvage is not enough; good 
plans as well as good bricks are needed 
in the erection of a building. — Geo. W. 
Coleman. 


Human nature cannot be split up into 
water-tight compartments. You can’t 
save one part and let the rest of the man 
or woman remain unsaved. There is an 
insoluble duality of God and man essential 


to man. — Rev. Charles W. Gilkey. 


There are plenty of other denominations 
to tend to the brakes. Let us Baptists 
stoke the engine. Let us Christianize the 
social forces of our country, and socialize 
the immense religious energies pent up 
inside of our churches. —- Prof. Walter 
Rauschenbusch. 
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A Voice Out of the Sea 


BY A PORTO RICAN MISSIONARY 


N a beautiful Sunday we dedicated in 
Ponce the addition to our church for 
the accommodation of our growing Sunday 
school. It will provide us with two new 
rooms in which the beginners’ and primary 
department will be quartered. Being con- 
nected with the main building by a sliding 
partition it will also add about 150 to the 
number of sittings available for special 
occasions, such as conventions and union 
meetings. For the dedication services 
we had invited Rev. J. R. Cepero, our 
pastor in Rio Piedras. In the morning 
there was an attendance of 288 at the 
regular session of the Sunday school, and 
in the evening a large audience greeted 
the special speaker, although he had to con- 
tend with the attraction and uproar of an 
open-air political meeting on the next 
block. 

We are exceedingly grateful to the Home 
Mission Society for this added equipment. 
Its total cost without furnishings was 
$1,900. The local church is providing 
for the furnishings and the installation of 
electric light. For a year and a half the 
primary department has been cared for 
under a tent in our little churchyard, where 
every heavy rain flooded the ground and 
left the chairs standing in mud. Now we 
have passed this tent on to the Coamo 
church to help them out in their work. 

The following Sunday I went to Coamo 
to see how the tent was being used. This 
is a part of Mr. Riggs’ district, and he was 
there to accompany me on the visit. An 


hour’s ride on horseback in the early 
afternoon brought us to one of the out- 
stations, which the Coamo pastor attends 


every Sunday afternoon and every Thurs- 
day evening. There is a group of fifteen 
baptized believers here, who have been 
meeting in a small hut rented by the 
Mission for four dollars per month. About 
a month ago when the pastor got the pros- 
pect of a tent, he started a contest among 
those country folk between the “‘ yellows ” 
and the “reds,” in order to increase the 
attendance. The ‘“ yellows” were those 
who came from below the meeting-place, 
and the “ reds’ were those who lived on 
the upper side. Before that time the 
usual afternoon attendance was some 
thirty or forty persons. At once the 
contest awakened a keen rivalry between 
the two sections of the community, and 
the attendance jumped up to a hundred 
and then to two hundred. 

It was a wonderful sight that met our 
eyes that Sunday afternoon. There was 
the tent, or what was left of it after a year 
and a half of continuous service under 
tropical rain and sun, and under it was a 
large company. They were eagerly watch- 
ing and pointing out to one another the 
scattered groups that were assembling 
along different by-paths from over the 
hillsides. Some of them got a good soak- 
ing before they arrived from a heavy shower 
that passed over us, but undismayed they 
kept on their way, and soon the sun came 
out again. The tent scarcely accommo- 
dated all that came together that after- 
noon — 204— and when the time came 
for the lesson, two classes went into the 
old hut, and two classes remained inthe 
tent. I was privileged to teach the men, 
fifty-six of them, out in the tent. 
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Certainly it was a remarkable experience 
for a country appointment, and as we 
rode back to town that evening, I fully 
agreed with Mr. Riggs that Pedro Garcia 


was a place where $500 invested in a 
chapel would bring in large dividends in the 
spiritual and social life of the community. 
Who will build it? 








OLD CHINESE EXAMINATION STALLS —- NOW TORN DOWN 


From President White of Shanghai Baptist College 


S for education, the country is too 
poor to undertake it upon a very large 
scale. It is too poor partly because of the 
necessity for spending so much money 
upon the army. The government, too, 
distrusts students as a whole and is not 
very anxious to raise up a party to oppose 
itself. So this is the opportunity for 
mission schools, and they are being crowded 
to the limit. We have just opened, and 
have been compelled to turn away a good 
many applicants because of lack of room. 
The students who come, too, are of very 
much better quality than they used to be: 
of better families, better standing, better 
training. The best part of it is that they 
are very open to the gospel. This last 
term, as you doubtless know, we baptized 
24. Wayland Academy at Hangchow bap- 
tized an equal number. This is something 
really new and almost startling in China. 
We can report religious progress. The 
old ideas are being rapidly broken up, 
especially among the middle and upper 
classes. Everywhere there are open doors 
as there never have been before. There 
probably never will again be any greater 
openness to the gospel than there is now, 
although it may be that this open- 
mindedness will last for a long time. 

The men who seek the gospel today, 
as a rule, are very much more sincere than 
they have been heretofore, so that we see 
now men who are really converted in their 


hearts’ instead of being brought to Christ 
merely by reason. 

Of course China is looking fearfully upon 
the occupation of Tsingtau by the Japan- 
ese. The Chinese are very much afraid 
that the Japanese will endeavor to swallow 
up a larger sphere around Tsingtau. I 
myself have very grave doubts whether 
the Japanese will ever surrender Tsingtau 
to China. If she does, it will be for a quid 
pro quo in Manchuria or somewhere else, 
although I do not believe that Japan in- 
tends to take any more of China proper. 
The government is getting on its feet 
financially, and will not be affected so 
badly by the European war, if it does not 
get into difficulty with Japan or some 
other power. 

We have just dedicated our new dining 
hall, and it is the finest one that any 
educational institution in China has, so 
far as we know, although it cost, all told, 
only about $2,500 gold. We are also just 
laying the corner stone of Breaker Hall, 
the building that is being erected by the 
Baptists of Missouri. It is to cost $10,000 
gold, and will certainly be a very welcome 
addition to our plant. If we had another 
new dormitory to cost about $12,000, and 
a gymnasium to cost $5,000, and several 
residences, we would be in splendid con- 
dition to meet the present conditions until 


we grow too large again. 
F. J. Wuire. 








VOLUNTARY WORKERS IN DEPT. CHALATANANGO, EI. 
ENRIQUE RENDON, CO-PASTOR SAN SALVADOR; 3. PEDRO M. RODRIGUEZ, CO-PASTOR 


ATIQUIZAYA ; 2. 
SANTA ANA; 4. PEDRO HERRERA. 
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SALVADOR: I. GABINO TOBAR, PASTOR 


Christian Work in the Tropics 


BY REV. WILLIAM KEECH 


et one year ago, | had occasion to 
write about a brother of the church 
in Santa Ana, who when the need for a 
worker was presented in one of our con- 
‘ferences, volunteered to go, trusting in the 
Lord for his support. The work lay in the 
department of Chalatanango in the north- 
ern part of the Republic, and principally 
in the city bearing the same name. In 
the city were several believers from whom 
came the call for a worker to go amongst 
them. Meetings were held regularly in a 
house belonging to one of them, and their 
testimony was soon made known through- 
out the city. Then persecution arose, as 
is so often the case when the gospel is in- 
troduced into a place in Central America. 
Stones, curses, threats were used, but to 
no purpose against this little band of be- 
lievers. The people, instigated by the 
priest, were determined to expel them. 


They refused to sell food to the ‘‘ malditos 
luteranos.” The little band of believers 
were driven to hard times when their 
customary “tortilla” and rice, the essen- 
tials of life, were no longer purchasable. 
So acute did their situation become that 
one after another sought homes in other 
parts until our brother, without friends or 
a place in which to preach, also had to 
leave. 

The leading of God, however, was very 
clear. ‘*‘ When they persecute you in one 
city then flee unto another ” and this other 
was now made known. Some few leagues 
away, right on the northern frontier, was 
the small. town of San Fernando where 
another small company of believers had 
been gathered out through the preaching 
of the Word. These earnestly requested 
our brother Herrera to stay and work 
among them. Making this his center, the 
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work has been carried on in the district 
until at the present time there are several 
groups of believers who meet together for 
the worship of God and the preaching of 
the Word. 

It is not always easy for the churches in 
the States to realize what it means to carry 
the Word of God into the by-ways of these 
Republics. The many make light of it, 
others stone, curse and peisecute the 
messengers, whilst a few press into the 
Kingdom. Such is the experience of our 
brother Herrera. In one place the house 
where they were was attacked by ruffians, 
who threatened to kill him and his com- 
panion for going around and corrupting 
the people, as they said. In another they 
were imprisoned by the local authorities 
for being ‘‘ haraganes”’ (lazy, good-for- 
nothing fellows). In the prison they 
followed the example of Paul and Silas and 
sang hymns and prayed unto the Lord. 








These country prisons are generally quite 
public, being one room with a barred door 
which opens on the public street or the 
corridor of the municipal building. Here 
then the people gathered to see what was 
taking place and the Word was preached 
unto them. Then they were taken out 
of prison as “locos” (madmen). ‘They 
proved their saneness by their words of 
soberness and truth before the authori- 
ties who, having heard their testimony, 
permitted them to go. Many such ex- 
periences are told by our brother Herrera, 
and great is his joy and ours that the Lord 
is working with him and.confirming the 
Word with signs following. 

At the present time my helper in the 
capital is away in this district visiting 
these new believers for their encourage- 
ment and confirmation. As soon as the 
rains cease I hope myself to go and see the 
work of the Lord in that district. 
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. JAMES B. COLGATE 


Missions is glad to be able to give this fine portrait of the Honorary President of the 
New York District of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. Over ninety 
years of age, Mrs. Colgate has through her long life been one of the most ardent and generous 
supporters of foreign missions and a friend to all good causes. The Editor has reason to 
remember many delightful hours in her hospitable home. — Eb. 
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Prayer for the New Year 
(DUR Heavenly Father, we thank Thee 


for the loving kindness that has crowned 
the years of our past. As we step out into 
the unknown of the New Year, we commit 
our ways to Thee in all confidence. Grant 
us humility and faith and childlike trust. 
Make us obedient to Thy will, and eager to 
serve to the measure of our capacity. Purify 
our hearts that we may see the divine in 
character and reach evermore toward 1t. 
Let the year bring peace again to the nations, 
and usher in brighter and better days for all 
the world. May it be a year of great grase 
in our own and other lands, and of the wide 
extension of the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
And whatever it bring, may nothing be able 
to separate us from Thy love in Christ 
Jesus. Amen. 

oa 


Seed Thoughts 


The sight of the divine is not a reward 
given to the pure in heart, but it is an ex- 
perience which is conditioned upon purity 
of heart as the sight of the world is con- 
ditioned upon good eyes. In order to 
know the doctrine, whether it be of God, 
we must live the life. —Dean Hodges. 


When the elder Beecher was preaching 
in Boston, someone asked him why it was 
that his church was so splendidly success- 
ful. ‘‘ Why,” said he, “I preach on Sun- 
day, and then I have four hundred and 
fifty members who go out on Monday to 
preach the same Gospel all the week.” 
The laymen are to be the victorious army. 
— Charles L. Goodell. 


Life is a hard taskmaster, but we know 
each of us, in our hearts, that we could do 
more for others than we do. 


It is not by regretting what is irreparable 
that true work is to be done, but by making 
the best of what we are. 


“It was not by interceding in glory for 
the world that Jesus saved it. He gave 








himself. Our prayers for the evangeliza- 
tion are but bitter irony so long as we give 
only our superfluity and draw back before 
the sacrifice of self.”’ — Cozllard. 


Pa 
The Christian’s Mission 


John 17:18, “As thou hast sent me 
into the world, so also have I sent them 
into the world.” Dying words are un- 
dying words, embalmed in fragrant mem- 
ories. We are Christ’s sent ones. So 
it was understood in early days. Every 
Christian counted himself a missionary. 
Do Christians today realize this, that his 
commission is upon them? When he bids 
them speak the words of life, are their 
souls swift to answer? Jesus bade Paul 
talk the gospel. Not ornament it, or 
prepare learned disquisitions upon it, but 
just talk it. That is what the world needs 
now; not so much more clergymen to 
expound the gospel, but more men and 
women to talk it, in the home, the shop, 
the office, the hotels, on the street and 
trains — everywhere. 


‘“* Love was the master passion of Jesus, 
so it must be of his sent ones. Humanity 
is always responsive to the touch of love. 
Around on the sunny side of the most 
frigid man there is a door that opens to 
the pressure of a loving heart. We are 
to love people out of sin into holiness, 
out of unrest into peace. Jesus came to 
serve, and his disciples are to serve. 
With hands full of helpful charity, a word 
in season to the weary, a heart to soothe 
and sympathize, Christians are sent to 
bring themselves into contact with hu- 
manity at the point of greatest need. 
Human souls are cavernous in their 
hunger not for things but for folks. Itis 
easier to give money than self, but we 
must give ourselves. — T. J. VILLERs. 


Will 1915 be a year of better service 
than 1914? That depends upon two 
things — Faith and Prayer. 
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FROM BAPTIST WOMAN'S WORK IN HOME MISSION FIELDS 





CONDUCTED BY FRANCES M. SCHUYLER 
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issionary Prayer Calendar 

EEBLEASE place my name on 
ws the list of missionaries to 
> be prayed for by our wo- 


men,” writes a new ap- 
© pointee. “I want to feel that 
I individually and my work 
aré remembered before the 
Father’s throne,” says an- 
other of our workers. 

It is in view of this prevailing desire 
on the part of our missionaries to have 
the prayers of God’s people, and espe- 
cially of our constituency, arise in their 
behalf that we insert the list in our de- 
partment of Missions each month. 

As we study the calendar for January, 
we find many phases of our work rep- 
resented and an array of names that in- 
cludes missionaries who have been asso- 
ciated with the Society for a number of 
years, together with others whose term 
of service has been less extended. Yet 
not one woman whose name appears in the 
schedule but needs the power of the Holy 
Spirit in her daily living before others 
and in the duties that engage her atten- 
tion. Can she have this? Let the words 
of our Lord Jesus be the answer. “If 
you then being evil know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” 
(Luke 11 : 13.) 

Says Dr. Arthur T. Pierson: ‘It is of 
the highest consequence to recognize that 
the work of missions has, as its central 
encouragement and inspiration, the promise 
of a supernatural presence and power. 
‘Lo, I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the age,’ means nothing less than 
that, in a special sense, an exceptional 


p COS t 
gan 


‘sacrifices which a true missionary 


manner, the Omnipresent One will ac- 
company the march of the missionary 
band. This is the most emphatic of all 
arguments for missions, and the all- 
sufficient compensation for the self- 
life 
always and necessarily implies and in- 
volves.” 

Assuredly our devoted women go forth 
each morning from the secret place where 
they have poured out their heart’s desire 
for these to whom they minister, but a 
consciousness of divine strength and of 
blessed cooperation comes from the knowl- 
edge of a union of intercession. 

We earnestly ask that in this first month 
of the new year 1915, many who have 
not been definitely committed to this 
branch of most helpful service may unite 
with others of God’s children in supplica- 
tion for our missionaries and for the work 
they are striving to do “as unto the 
Lord.” The habit once formed will in 
its reflex influence deepen the interest in 
the individual, in her work, and in the 
cause of Christ. 

January 8 

As we study the list, we find upon the 
eighth day the names of Miss Alice Mat- 
thews, now of Walsenburg, Colorado, 
and Miss Rosabel Rider, of Richmond, 
Virginia. Both of these young women 
are distinguished for their heroic courage, 
unflagging zeal and devotion. Miss Mat- 
thews is in the strike zone of Colorado at 
Walsenburg. She and her associate, Miss 
Minnie Matthews, have been on the field 
a year and five months and the situation 
is exceedingly complicated and difficult. 

Miss Rosabel Rider is a city mission- 
ary among the Negroes of Richmond, 
and has her headquarters in the Hartshorn 








Memoria] College. Of her arduous efforts 
Miss Carrie V. Dyer writes: ‘ Miss 
Rider seems to have the spirit of the 
martyrs of old, who counted not their 
lives dear unto themselves.” 

Another missionary who formerly served 
among the Negroes of the South, and whose 
birthday falls upon January 8th, is Miss 
Eva Button, General Missionary at Conde, 
South Dakota. Only recently appointed 
to this field, she will endeavor to aid the 
pastorless churches, look up Baptist fami- 
lies whose letters are still reposing in their 
trunks, organize Sunday schools, and be 
a helpful, forceful agency throughout her 
large district. 

JANUARY II 

Miss Evelyn Bronelle, missionary nurse 
among Italians and Jews, New York 
City, is now off the field taking an addi- 
tional course in medical work with a view 
to increased efficiency in service later. 

Miss Ida Wafflard, a teacher among 
Crow Indians at Lodge Grass, Montana, 
finds need for great patience in directing 
“the young ideas how to shoot.” She 
loves her young charges and sees evi- 
dences of development that encourage 
her to continue her careful, prayerful 
efforts for them. 

Miss Myrtie Raynor, whose field is at 
Carneyville, Wyoming, is undertaking a 
new work, started less than a year ago 
by Miss Anna Hughes. The population 
is largely foreign. With the exception 
of the services in the Catholic Church, 
the little Baptist Sunday school is the 
only public religious service held in the 
place. Work in the mines is resumed, 
families are moving into camp and there 
are many children to be won for the 
various classes she is trying to organize. 
JANUARY I2 

Miss Idell Cason, Matron of Florida 
Baptist Academy, ~ Jacksonville. In a 
school whose total enrollment is 555, 173 
of whom are boarders, a matron finds 
much need of patience and grace. Every 
faculty is called into requisition, yet 
“while the cares are varied and many, 
amidst it all there is joy in serving.” 
JANUARY 21 

Miss Ester Scherling, missionary among 
Scandinavians, Denver, Colorado. ‘‘ Den- 
ver is like a station where people stop 
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over for a while on their way West. It is 
also like a hospital where sick people come 
to regain health and strength. Under 
these circumstances, the mission work is 
hard, like the surrounding mountains, 
and the real progress seems very small, 
but many opportunities have been made 
to help and comfort the sick and strangers, 
and frequently I have been amply re- 
warded by encouragement in results,” 
writes Miss Scherling. 

JANUARY 22 

Miss Eva Hill, transferred to Seattle, 
to assist in the work among the Japanese. 
New conditions must be met, new prob- 
lems solved amidst a race of Oriental 
people who form a, constantly shifting 
population, many of whose women must 
help in some way to earn the family living. 
This renders the work in the homes most 
difficult. In addition, she must meet 
constantly the baleful influence of the 
Buddhist priest, who is ever active and 
alert. 

JANUARY 25 

Miss Frances M. Schuyler, Editorial 
Secretary, Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, Chicago, Illinois. 
JANUARY 26 

Senora Paula B. Tooms, field worker 
among Mexicans, Puebla, Mexico. In 
the midst of the storm and stress of her 
native country, our representative stands 
loyal to Jesus Christ and his truth. “ We 
have great reason to thank the Lord, al- 
though we have had war and many suf- 
ferings,”’ she writes. The work is going 
steadily on and the church is growing 
spiritually and numerically. 

Miss Lenora E. Spicklemire, Indianapo- 
lis, city missionary. Amidst mixed popu- 
lations with varied duties and great pos- 
sibilities our young missionary faithfully 
serves, carrying the gospel message to the 
people she is privileged to reach and uplift. 
JANUARY 27 

Mrs. Rosa B. Fuller, preceptress Howe 
Bible Institute, Memphis. Wife of the 


president, she ably assists her husband 
in this important and growing work. 
Mrs. Imo Gale Millhuff, member class 
1900 B. M. T. S., assistant to the Editorial 
Secretary. 
JANUARY 30 
Miss Evelina O. Werden, Editor and 
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Publisher, Spelman Seminary, Atlanta. 
The able editor of Spelman Messenger, 
official organ of the school. She also 
issues and publishes all the necessary 
helps and printed matter for the various 
lines of interest forming a part of the 
great work at Spelman. 

FEBRUARY I 

Miss Anna Knop, missionary among 
Slavic people, South Chicago. Heart and 
hands full with many duties. Her work 
with the children is especially interesting 
and is showing good results. 

FEBRUARY 5 

Miss Sabina Erickson, missionary among 
Scandinavians, Los Angeles. Miss Ella 
Varian, field worker among Negroes, 
Vicksburg, Miss. Miss Lydia Huber, 
missionary San Juan, Porto Rico. Three 
lines of work, widely divergent and yet one 
in a common interest. Each missionary 
is reaching women and children in the 
homes through the avenues of industrial 
school training and the influence of the 
Sunday services. Each worker is the 
embodiment of faithfulness in her own 
special sphere. 

FEBRUARY 6 

Miss Ethel Ryan, missionary among 
Italians, Hartford. January 1, 1914, 
found her located at Hartford, ready for 
service. Her work has been largely among 
the children, but as she gains familiarity 
with the language, she is enabled to be 
of greater help to the older people. 

Is there not incentive to prayer in this 
list of names and needs? Who of this 
number can calmly go forth to the mani- 
fold duties of a single day without the 
consciousness of the Divine Presence 
directing and controlling their work and 
words? Again we quote Dr. Pierson, 
“When the workmen are on the field it is 
the same prayer that must secure to the 
Word they preach ‘free course,’ so it is 
glorified.” 

ik 


Smoking Out a Missionary 


BY CARRIE O. MILLSPAUGH, DISTRICT SECRETARY, 
DISTRICT OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


How would you like to be a Missionary 
in a town where almost nobody wanted 
you and where everything, even the ele- 
ments, seemed against you? 

Imagine a town of a thousand people 
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or even less in a western state, a small 
meeting house, built when there were 
seventeen church members, of whom about 
fourteen have moved away, overshadowed 
by a Mormon meeting house of some pre- 
tensions; a few church members of various 
communions scattered throughout the 
community, only a few of whom have any 
interest in the missionary’s church; an 
indifferent public and a dreary prospect. 

This is what a brand new worker found 
a few weeks ago. She did not find a hotel 
or boarding place, but was told that for 


BOYS’ CLUB IN LOS ANGELES 


the present she would have the use of a 
house whose owner was out of town if she 
would care for the owner’s little daughter, 
who must be kept in school. 

Act 1. Sweeping the meeting house. 

Act 2. Practicing hymns on the little 
organ, which resented the intrusion and 
dropped one or two of its keys. 

Act 3. Looking for a man who could 
repair the organ, —a hopeless task. 

Act 4. Visiting homes, inviting people 
to church. 

Act 5. Teaching the Sunday school, 
all pupils in one class. 

Act 6. Giving a Bible reading. 

Act 7. Building a fire for an evening 
meeting and wondering what could be the 
matter with the stove. 

Act 8. Trying to open windows, her- 
metically sealed apparently. 

Act 9. Rubbing eyes while rushing for 
the door. 

Act 10. 


Dismissing the congregation 
with an invitation to “ Come again.” 

Act 11. Attending the State Convention 
and consulting with the General Mis- 
sionary. 

Act 12. 


Returning courageously to the 
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field to try to save the situation and the 
souls of men and women, boys and girls. 
Brave little missionary! Pray for her. 


GIRLS’ SEWING SCHOOL, COSMOPOLITAN MISSION, 
LOS ANGELES 


Echoes from New England Meetings 


BY MAY HUSTON, DISTRICT SECRETARY, NEW 
ENGLAND DISTRICT 


New England women joyously welcomed 
their Home Mission President when she 
came as the Society’s representative at the 
New England State Convention, and I 
have been listening with pleasure to the 
echoes coming from the meetings she 
attended. For lack of space, it is not 


possible to give all of them nor to tell the 
good things said about other speakers at 
these same meetings. 

From New Hampshire came the word, 
“This was Mrs. Lester’s first visit to the 
New England district and we have been 


helped by her visit. In her very inter- 
esting and forceful manner she presented 
some of the problems of our nation and 
urged every woman to do her best, that 
we get away from the ‘mite boxes’ to 
the might boxes.” 

Vermont sent back the echo, ‘‘ We had 
a splendid meeting and next year the 
Woman’s Session is to be in the regular 
Convention, as it is so popular the men 
wish to be with us.” 

Maine is noted for her Pine Tree Taffy, 
but we are sure there is no “ taffy ” in the 
earnest words of the wide-awake editor 
of the Woman’s page in Zion’s Advocate, 
who writes, “‘ With just-right weather, 
a hospitable church, large audiences, 
plenty of enthusiasm, and above all else a 
pronounced spiritual atmosphere, the ses- 
sions of the Woman’s Baptist Federation 


of Maine were occasions of great pleasure 
and profit. Mrs. Lester held her audience 
from the start and what she said could not 
fail to inspire her hearers with a larger 
vision as to the true meaning of Christian 
patriotism than they had hitherto be- 
held.” 

Rhode Island has but one day for its 
State Convention and no outside issues 
are admitted to its program. Not to be 
outdone by other states in doing honor to 
their National President, the Woman’s 
Home Mission Board of Rhode Island 
gave a most delightful reception in the 
historic First Church in Providence. 
Music and bright welcqaming speeches 
were followed by Mrs. Lester’s address, 
“full of her own winning personality and 
most cordially received.” 

As Mrs. Lester could not remain so late 
as the Massachusetts anniversaries, two 
meetings of women, one in the western, the 
other in the eastern part of the state were 
held. The first met in the First Highland 
Baptist Church in Springfield. The day 
was rainy, but the attendance was fine © 
in spite of it. At this meeting a Harvest 
Offering amounting to $114 was made, to 
be applied to the salary of Miss Sarah A. 
Goodspeed among the Crow Indians, on 
which subject your scribe spoke. The last 
and very fitting close of a carefully ar- 
ranged program was the address of Mrs. 
Lester. “‘ It was a bird’s-eye view of the 
great work done by the 358 missionaries 
of the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society and of the still greater 
work needing to be done.” 

The other Massachusetts meeting was 
held in Brookline, an ideal day in an ideal 
church, which is reported on another page. 

We reluctantly bade our President fare- 
well and she left Boston on an early train, 
reaching Hartford in time for the Woman’s 
Home Mission meeting of the Connecticut 
State Convention, after which she left for 
Chicago. From Hartford we had echoes 
of an enthusiastic Board meeting, of Mrs. 
Lester’s excellent address in the Conven- 
tion and a reception which followed. 

These are not all the good words which 
have been carried by a friendly breeze to 
our office, but enough to show that there 
is no East or West in this great work of 
saving America to which so many noble 
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women are giving time and thought and 
loving service. 
i 
Important Items from New England 
District 

A Conference of Massachusetts Mis- 
sionaries under appointment by the State, 
General and Woman’s Home Mission 
Societies, was held in Boston, Nov. 5th, 
and proved a most helpful day, 28 mis- 
sionaries representing work among eight 
different nationalities being present. Dr. 
Heath presided. Miss Huston, Secretary 
of the Woman’s Society, discussed Co- 
operation, and Dr. Perry, Superintendent 
of City Missions, spoke on Practical 
Difficulties. Both topics were followed 
by discussion. ‘The first part of the after- 
noon was given to experiences in personal 
work by the missionaries. Dr. Francis 


spoke on Prevailing Prayer and a prayer 
service followed in which the presence 
and power of the Spirit were manifest. 


WHERE IS YOUR DATE BOOK? 


The Midwinter Rally of the New Eng- 

land Branch of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society will be held 
in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Thurs- 
day, Jan. 28th. Miss Isabel Crawford, 
the Heroine of Saddle Mountain, will be 
one of the speakers. 
_ Mrs. A. B. Upham of Malden has been 
one of the very acceptable speakers of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society in the New England District, in 
connection with her office as Director of 
Young Women and Childrén’s Work in 
Eastern Massachusetts. She has recently 
given up the office in order to have more 
time for the making of addresses, which she 
will continue as before. The official 
duties will be taken up by Miss Grace 
Moseley ‘of Needham, a Wellesley grad- 
uate, who comes to the work well qualified 
as a leader in young women’s work. 

“Boston women enjoyed a most inspir- 
ing presentation of the Home Mission 
Study Book, “In Red Man’s Land,” by 
Mrs. D. E. Waid of New York, in an in- 
terdenominational gathering in the First 
Church, Friday, Nov. 6th. In the réport 
on enrolment, it was found’ that Baptists 
Had: the largest. representation. Another 
most enjoyable ‘interdenominational func- 


Jere oe 


tion occurred Nov. 1gth, when the Annual 
Home Mission Luncheon was held, with 
an address on Perspective in World Out- 
look, by Dr. Jas. A. Francis, as the prin- 
cipal feature. 











MISS ETHEL DOWNSBOROUGH, WORKER IN 
ITALIAN SETTLEMENT IN PHILADELPHIA 


ey 


Salem Association Home Mission Junior 
Rally 
BY LUCIE M. GARDNER 

The young women and girls of the Salem 
Association held a very interesting and 
successful home mission rally in the Bap- 
tist Church in Marblehead, Massachusetts, 
on October 8th, representatives coming 
from many of the churches. 

Special missionary and patriotic hymns 
were used and a musical selection was 
pleasingly rendered by the young women’s 
Nearer and Farther Lights Circle of the 
Marblehead church. Miss Marion C. 
Whipple, president of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society of the Salem Association, 
brought greetings from the senior or- 
ganization. 

The junior director, Miss Lucie M. 
Gardner, contributed a surprise number 
by presenting a membership pin to the 
president of the circle sending the largest 
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delegation outside of the entertaining 
church and the First Church of Salem, of 
which Miss Gardner herself is president. 

Miss Ethel L. Ryan, the speaker of the 
evening, gave a most vivid account of her 
work among the Piute Indians in Nevada. 
Her pleasing personality and absorbing 
story charmed her hearers. 

A social hour with refreshments was a 
pleasant feature of the evening. We feel 
that the interest aroused will find expres- 
sion in practical ways. 


kk 
Miss Lorilla E. Bushnell 


Miss Lorilla E. Bushnell, editor and 
superintendent of the Fireside School 
Department of the Society, passed away 
on Nov. 7th, in Nashville, Tennessee. She 
was appointed to this position in March, 
1911, and with marked efficiency carried 
the work of correspondence with pupils, 
editing Hope, revising and selecting leaflets 
and other printed matter relating to the 
department, traveling extensively in the 
interests of the work, and representing the 
various lines of educational and missionary 
helpfulness in large conferences and con- 
ventions held in the interest of the ad- 
vancement of the race. 

Miss Bushnell was preeminently a 
leader. The Negro race found in her a 
true and cordial friend and gave her a 
devotion deep and abiding. Prepared by 
previous experience for this work, the 
past three and a half years of Miss Bush- 
nell’s life were busy, fruitful ones. In 
letters to friends and in intercourse with 
former associates her genuine happiness in 
her work was frequently mentioned. She 
met death with the same cheerful, buoyant 
spirit that characterized her daily inter- 
course with her friends and fellow-workers. 

A service was held in Nashville, Nov. 
7th, largely attended by the colored people, 
and conducted by Dr. W. S. Ellington, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church (Negro) 
of Nashville and editorial secretary of the 
National Baptist Publishing Board. Others 
participating were Dr. J. E. McCulloch, 
President of the American Interchurch 
College and Nashville Institute, Dr. A. M. 
Townsend, president of Roger Williams 
University, Rev. Henry Allen Boyd of 
the Baptist Publishing House of Nashville, 
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“To the Memory of Ourselves ”’ 


What will not an enthusiastic young 
woman do to carry through an enterprise 
in which she has put her whole heart? 
One such devoted leader is Miss Elizabeth 
Reed, of Cohoes, New York, and the fol- 
lowing menu and program combined she 
neatly and artistically copied upon folders 
two. hundred times, thus supplying two 
hundred hand-made souvenirs that the 
guests not only gladly carried away with 
them, but will cherish in remembrance of 
the delightful event. Is not this example 
worthy of emulation? 


SECOND ANNUAL BANQUET 
of the ; 
YOUNG WOMAN'S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
of the 
HUDSON RIVER ASSOCIATION NORTH 
EMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
Tuesday Evening, Oct. 20, 1014. 
** Some hae meat which canna eat, 
And some would eat that want it, 


But we have meat, and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thankit.”’ 


MENU 
Doxology 
Beef a la Hollandaise 
Creamed Potatoes 

Olives Fruited Jelly 
Rolls 

Pimento Cheese Balls 

Cake 


Waldorf Salad 
Ice Cream 
Coffee 
(Yells and Songs) 
hearts and sentiments were free, their 


” 


*“ Their 
appetites were hearty. 
Toasimistress, Miss Olive Osborne. 

“To thee and thy company I bid a hearty welcome.” 


Reports from Circles: 
‘* To the memory of ourselves.” 
Greetings: State and Association Secretaries. 
Mrs. E. B. M. Knight Mrs. S. Morrow 
Mrs. Joseph Johnson Miss E. M. Reed 
~“* Brevity is the soul of wit.’ 


BUSINESS SESSION 


‘* Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean in my span, 
I must be measured by my soul, 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 


Address, Mrs. C. E. Nichols. 
*. “A Young Woman’s Opportunity.” 
~ “ Farewell, — a word that must be, 
And hath been, 


ie A sound that makes us linger, 
Yet — farewell.” 


- Ring out false pride in place and blood; - 
-. The civic slander and the spite}. 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
_. - Ring in the common love of good. 
- — Tennyson. 
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‘“‘ Followers of Them Who through Faith and 
Patience Inherit the Promises” 


BY MAY A. MOREY 


The name of Aiken Institute we feel 
sure is becoming known and _ scarcely 
needs an introduction to the members of 
the Baptist family, and like the one — 
* Aunt Lizzie” Aiken — whose memory 
is perpetuated through the organization 
and activities of this institution, it is 
proving to be under God’s fostering care a 
ministering angel of light in the community 
where it is located. 

It is hard for those not living in one of 
our large cities to realize how sudden and 
how great are the changes wrought in a 
short time, transforming residence dis- 
tricts aforetime noted for their beauty into 
manufacturing centers with entirely new 
conditions. Such is the history of the 
vicinity of the Old Second Church, now 
Aiken Institute. At one time this was the 
largest and most influential Baptist church 
in Chicago, surrounded by one of the most 
desirable residence districts of the city, 
but now homes have been changed into 
business houses and new industries have 
sprung up, until one would never recognize 
the present industrial center with its 
teeming population of needy people as the 
once exclusive residence district. 

For six years the Second Church has 
had its abode farther west, on the corner of 
Lincoln Street and Jackson Boulevard, 
and a “For Sale” sign has been placed 
on the church so dear to the heart of 
*“ Aunt Lizzie.” God, however, has re- 
membered and answered the prayers of 
faith in the past, and has held this field, 
we believe, for a mighty work of His own 
planting. I became a worker here last 
year, and the year has richly proved 
to my own heart that no mistake was made 
in answering the call, for in all Chicago 
there is no greater opportunity offered for 
doing service for Christ than in this sin- 
besieged parish. My distinctive work has 
been with the girls and little children in 
the kindergarten, but aside from this, I 
have, as does every other worker on this 
field, not only done the work assigned to 
me, but have fitted into all the other 
departments wherever I could be used. 

It has been said by workers in other 
lands that the kindergarten is an instru- 


ment more used of God than perhaps any 
other, as a key to enter with the gospel the 
homes from which the children come; and 
the same is just as true here. Upwards of 
100 little ones have enrolled thus far, and 
each one becomes a missionary in the 
home. I say home, but could you go with 
me some day, would you call two rooms, 
perhaps at the top of three flights of stairs, 
with possibly from six to ten individuals 
living in them, a home? Dingy, dirty, hot 
in summer, cold in winter, unsanitary, with 
no family life, no prayers, no table around 
which they gather for regular meals, — 
this is a picture of the environment of 
most of these little ones, and there they 
go from the kindergarten to sing their 
songs about Jesus, to quote the Bible 
verses learned; and we believe in many 
cases these dear little ones truly know 
Jesus and testify of Him. Is it any won- 
der that soon the mothers, brothers and 
sisters become interested? One little girl 
heard her father using an oath and quickly 
said to him, “‘ You must not do that, God 
will hold you up for every word you say.” 
A mother said, “ My little girl is always 
singing to us, ‘ Jesus is so sorry when 
we’re doing wrong.’ ” 

The Sunday school of the Institute has 
gone on through the years since the church 
moved away. It is held in the morning, 
but just recently as a result of the religious 
teaching in all our clubs and ciasses, what 
we call a “ Boys’ and Girls’ Sunday Club ” 
has been organized. This is a distinctly 
religious meeting, and if any one doubts 
that this kind of a meeting can be made 
interesting, just drop in some Sunday 
afternoon at four o’clock. 

Our Day Nursery recently opened, the 
funds for this purpose coming in answer 
to definite prayer, is proving a rich bless- 
ing to the little ones left here while the 
mothers go out to work. One baby cried 
continually the first few days, the mother 
saying that it had such an ugly tempet. 
The matron soon found that this dear little 
one was almost starved, and when, instead 
of the barley water upon which the mothér 
was feeding it, wholesome food was sub- 
stituted, it was quickly transformed from 
a cross, sickly baby into such an attractive 
child that everybody who visits the 
nursery speaks of its sweetness and beauty. 





Time fails me to tell you of the trans- 
formation of the lives of many of the girls 
in the industrial department. Two of 
them are street girls whose mothers left 
them early in the morning, and they spent 
their time anywhere they chose. They 
are now completely transformed, we be- 
lieve, by the power of Christ Himself, into 
beautiful girls who are becoming very 
helpful in the work. Two other girls 
verging toward young womanhood, whose 
mother is a tight-rope performer, have also 
had a wonderful change wrought in them. 
I have only given you a giimpse of my work 
here and there. Our field is so large and 
so varied that I have been unable to touch 
a large part of it. The evangelistic work 
which God is marvelously blessing; the 
visitation department, revealing as it 
does the awful conditions by which we are 
surrounded — saloons and dens of iniquity 
on all sides; the “‘ Old Clothes Dispensary,” 
through which we are really clothing the 
naked; the Boys’ Department, with al- 
most 200 boys enrolled; the Mothers’ 
meetings and Bible class; the work for 
young women —all these are filling a 
large place. 

a 


Gratitude for Answered Prayers 


Miss Anna Gustafson, of Kansas City, 
Mo., writes: 

A missionary’s duty is not only to work 
for the salvation of souls and church mem- 
bership, but also to help the weak, and as 
far as human strength goes, lead them on. 
Our young women from the “‘ old country,” 
— and God has sent us quite a few these 
past months — need help and guidance in 
so many things. He has laid upon the 
hearts of some of our church members to 
pray for the salvation of those who come 
to us, before they come. God has in a 
wonderful way answered those prayers. 
One girl came to our city on a Tuesday, 
and accepted Christ at our young women’s 
meeting the same evening. Another came 
on a Saturday, and surrendered to God on 
Sunday evening. Still another had been 
in the city a few days when she experi- 
enced the knowledge that He is “ abun- 
dantly able to pardon.” Nearly every 


month it has been our blessed privilege to 
see souls saved and united with the church. 
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Most of the newcomers need help to get 
places to stay. Our pastor’s home has 
been like an inn; it is a stopping place for 
many of the girls. 

Our young women’s society, “ Faith, 
Hope and Charity,” has worked faithfully. 
Besides our Bible and mission studies, we 
have spent a part of our time in sewing. 
At Thanksgiving time we donated nap- 
kins to the Swedish Hospital, and at 
Christmas gave clothing and toys for an 
orphans’ home in New Britain, Conn. 
At present we are hemming napkins for 
the Training School in Chicago. Last 
fall our young women met at the church and 
canned fruit for a children’s hospital in 
this city. 

It has been my privilege to act as 
president for our women’s Missionary and 
Aid Society. The women have kindly 
supplied me with money for fruit and 
flowers for the sick and poor. Many 
lessons of God’s faithfulness have been 
learned in the sick-room. Again and 
again we have learned that when the need 
was greatest, the Lord at the right moment 
sent the help. In many trying and un- 
expected circumstances in our work, we 
have found in the Word of God the precise 
answer toevery difficulty, the right method 
of meeting every opposition, and the one 
true solace that can get to the heart and 
heal it with the succor which it needs. 


oy 
Caught by the Way 


The Sunday school in the mission at 
Barre, Vt., gives regularly to missions, 
and has a Missionary Sunday once a 
month, with a missionary program. 


Miss Brunetti, whose work is at the 
port of entry in Providence, R. I., gives 
this graphic picture of herself: ‘“‘ With 
my large black apron and its seven pockets 
full of crackers, candies, lump sugar, 
gospels, tracts, wash rags, scrap books and 
dolls, I begin my day’s work.” A tradi- 
tional boy’s pocket could hardly excel 
that combination. 


A missionary meeting with fifty present 
and a collection of ten dollars. That is 
the record of the Deadwood Sunday 
School. 


Miss Larson of Kansas City tells of a 
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Chinese woman, a mother of five active 
children, who is taking a regular course 
in kindergarten and studying English at 
night school three evenings in the week, 
with the purpose of returning to China as 
a teacher. The woman and her husband 
are both Baptists. 


An illustration of obedience comes from 
Richmond, Virginia. The missionary 
teacher says: “‘ One day after teaching the 
lesson about the call of Moses I saw a 
tiny pair of shoes beside a chair in which 
a child sat with her hands folded and a 
sweet innocent countenance. She had 
obeyed the memory verse, “ Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet.” 


Human interest is a stronger magnet 
than doctrine. The young woman mis- 
sionary in Rio Piedras found that many 
people had given up attending church 
because no one had called on them. ‘“ No 
one has visited us, therefore no one is 
interested in us, so why should we attend 
church?” Porto Ricans are not so unlike 
other people of the United States. 


“The work dearest to my heart,” says 
Miss, Purcell of the Japanese work in 
Seattle, ‘‘ is a class of seven young women, 
teachers in the Sunday school. They are 
nearly all high school girls, just as full of 
life and love and real purpose as any high 
school girls. It is a wonderful opportu- 
nity to lead such lives as theirs.” 


Miss Rosabel Rider, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, from her extensive field sends the 
encouraging report that the work is 
steadily advancing and souls are coming 
to Christ. She writes: 

My most busy and blessed days of 
service are Sundays. This is a great 
place for Sunday schools, church service, 
mission and Fireside Sunday schools, 
which are being held somewhere nearly 
evéry hour of the day and often take the 
place of Young People’s Societies and 
Junior meetings. At one mission they 
“take time by the forelock”” and have a 
Sunrise Sunday school. They :come. as 
they say, “not -for form, neither for 


fashion,” but to learn the Word of God. 
The attendance at three-thirty “‘ Evening 
Sunday school ” is irregular, as the mem- 


bers belong to different churches and go 
to take their communion one Sunday each 
month, and others attend the city Sunday 
school union meetings. All seem _ to 
appreciate the splendid literature pro- 
vided in these days. 











HER BABY 
A FINE CROW INDIAN WOMAN OF 
THE MISSION AT PRYOR, MONTANA 


DORA TRAVELS WELL-KNOWN AND 
GIRL. 


Kindergarten Chinese work in San 
Francisco tells. ‘When Ah Jow sees 
Miss Johnson or me” (says Miss Morton), 
“he will scamper half a block in his heavy- 
soled shoes, little long trousers and padded 
shams, to tip his hat and say, ‘Good 
morning, where go now?’ The little boys 
are learning to help their sisters on with 
their sweater jackets.” Not a bad thing 
for other than Chinese boys to learn also. 


Miss Melissa A. Perry, Oak Hill, W. Va., 
writing of the temperance victory in her 
state says: Come and join us in songs of 
thanksgiving and praise. to our Master. 
This has been a busy year on our field. 
Our mission circles and bands have been 
doing good work. We. have four. circles 
and three bands at the present time. . We 
carried on two industrial schools during 
the fall and winter months. _While there 
have been few conversions, it has been a 
time of seed sowing, and a rich harvest 
will come later. 
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Annual Union Basket Meeting 


BY MRS. ANNIE M. BAILEY, DIRECTOR FOR 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSION WORK IN OLD 
COLONY ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Union Basket Meeting of 
the four Boston Associations of the Wo- 
man’s Home Mission Society was held in 
the First Baptist Church of Brookline, 
Tuesday, Oct. 20th. The day was per- 
fect and the women gathered to the num- 
ber of four hundred to enjoy the program 
and to meet our national president. 

The meeting was presided over by Mrs. 
Emma R. Christopher, State Director for 
Eastern Massachusetts, and was opened 
with devotional exercises by Mrs. M. 
Grant Edmands; subject, True Friend- 
ship. A cordial welcome was extended 
by Mrs. H. A. Lathrop and responded to 
by Mrs. Christopher. Reports were given 
by the directors of the four associations 
and were encouraging, gains being re- 
ported along all lines of work. 

After a solo by Mrs. Hazel Gibson of 
Somerville, came the presentation of the 
new study book, ‘In Red Man’s Land,” 
in two parts, the first three chapters by 
Mrs. Woodman Bradbury and the last 
three by Mrs. Lathrop. 

Mrs. A. B. Upham, assistant state 
director, spoke on the Junior work, and 
reports were made by the junior directors. 
Miss Gertrude L. Davis spoke of the new 
literature, study books and monthly letter, 
after which prayer was offered by Mrs. 
Upham. Lunch was served to all officers 
and speakers by the ladies of the Brookline 
church, and tea and coffee to all. The 
afternoon session was opened with prayer 
by Mrs. Lyle of Boston. Miss May 
Huston, district secretary for New England, 
gave us the latest news from various mis- 
sion fields. 

The splendid address by Mrs. George 
W. Coleman of Boston on “ Our Country, 
Conditions and Responsibilities,” was the 
next feature. Only those who know and 
have heard Mrs. Coleman can understand 
the forceful presentation of this wonder- 
ful woman as she developed the three- 


fold topic and our relation to them as. 


Christian women. 
The part in the meeting which all had 
anticipated for weeks was the address of 


our President, Mrs. A: G. Lester of Chicago. 
The ovation given her as she arose to 
speak bore testimony to the love and 
esteem in which she is held by the Baptist 
women of Boston. The closing address 
was by Dr. O. P. Gifford, pastor of the 
Brookline Church. His remarks were 
based on the war in Europe and our re- 
lations and responsibilities to it as Ameri- 
can Christian women. 
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A Belated Christmas Present 


It is just after dinner at the Baptist 
Missionary Training School in Chicago. 
The girls are gathered in groups in the 
parlor, happy voices are relating the 
experiences of the day and the busy stu- 
dents are rallying and having an idle hour 
before beginning another evening of earn- 
est preparation. The piano is silent, for 
there is no one who plays it, and yet it is 
just the time for music. Unconsciously, 
the girls are longing for it. 

Here they are in a great city to which 
concerts and operas bring music lovers. 
from afar for the enjoyment and culture 
music gives, and the girls of our Training 
School want it, too. But field work and 
class work and a constant facing of the 
stern demands of school life keep them on 
a tension, with little time for self-indul- 
gence. 

Is that a Victrola there in the corner, 
with its cabinet of beautiful records? Are 
gay voices and serious ones, lovely strains 
of violin or orchestra, popular songs and 
grand opera airs, thrilling, soothing or 
inspiring, right there waiting to be put 
into place and played? 

No, there is not a Victrola nor its cabinet 
of records; but how we wish there were! 
And is there some one, a lover of music and 
a lover of girls, who will give to our beloved 
School a gift which will have a culturable 
value as well as a pleasure-giving one? 

Our girls are preparing for lives of 
sacrifice; in these years of preparation, 
memories are being stored to be relieved 
in many difficult after times. Let some 
of these memories be of noble and beauti- 
ful strains that have powers to “ quiet 
the restless pulse of care” and that have 
made part of the joy of school days. If 
some generous heart wills it, these young 
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women, who are willing to give themselves 
for the work of the Kingdom, may have 
as a dear possession and daily joy during 
their Chicago sojourn, the “* magic music” 
that has become an indispensable treasure 
in many homes. 


Mrs. Lipa W. MILuer. 


+ 
The Training School Reception 


The annual gathering of the Baptists 
of Chicago under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Mission Union was held at the 
Training School on Tuesday, Nov. roth. 
The guest of honor was the new president 
of the School, Dr. W. P. Behan. 

After a social hour the guests assembled 
in the chapel to enjoy an interesting pro- 
gram. Several musical numbers were 
rendered by the students, and Mrs. Lester 
delighted the audience by presenting 
historical facts regarding the present 
home of the Training School. Dr. Behan 
was introduced and responded with a 
brief, pertinent message. A pleasing fea- 
ture was a_ stereopticon lecture with 
colored slides by Mrs. Augusta M. Post 
upon some phases of our Indian work. 
This concluded the exercises of the after- 
noon. About 450 guests remained to 
dinner and the rooms were crowded with 
an enthusiastic company representing the 
churches of the city and vicinity. A 
second program was arranged for the 
evening, and Mrs. M. Grant Edmands of 
Boston and Dr. L. C. Barnes of New 
York spoke briefly and voiced the good 
wishes of their respective organizations. 

Dr. Smith Thomas Ford of Englewood 
eloquently portrayed some of the earlier 
obstacles confronting the Board in the 
establishment of the School and paid a 
glowing tribute to Mrs. J. N. Crouse, the 
first president of the Society and our 
honorary president for life. Later strug- 
gles and subsequent victories were men- 
tioned and the present administration 
warmly praised for its high standards 
and effective service. 

President F. H. Burt, of the Y. M. C. 
A. College of Chicago, congratulated the 
Board upon securing Dr. Behan, and 
touched upon the various periods of his 
development fitting him for such a posi- 
tion. 


“among Scandinavians, 


Prof. E. D. Burton, of the Divinity 
Department of the University of Chicago, 
who was identified with the School for a 
number of years, called attention to the 
practical work of the students in the 
homes of the people and with the women 
and children. He warmly commended 
the efforts of the past, expressed his 
gratification that Dr. Behan had been 
elected president, and predicted a bright 
future for the institution. 

Dr. Behan’s address was serious and 
evinced a sense of deep responsibility. 
He mentioned the former devoted leaders 
whose saintly lives had left an indelible 
impression upon those who had gone out 
from the School, and pledged himself to 
sustain, so far as he was able, the same 
high ideals laid down by his honored 
predecessors. 

The delightful weather contributed to 
the enjoyment of the occasion and the 
commodious rooms were made very beau- 
tiful by the artistic decorations of yellow 
chrysanthemums. The reception of 1914 
has passed into history as a decided 
success. 
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Prayer Calendar for January 


The names of the missionaries of the Woman's 
American Baptist Home Mission Society occur on 
their respective birthday dates. 

Jan. 8.— Muss ALICE MATTHEWS, missionary 
among mill and mining population, Walsenburg, Colo. 
Miss ROSABEL RipER, field worker, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Eva ButTTon, general missionary, Conde, S. Dak. 

Jan. 11.— Miss EVELYN BRONELLE, missionary 
nurse among Italians and Jews, New York City, N.Y. 
Miss. IDA WOFFLARD, teacher Crow Indian Mission, 
Lodge Grass, Mont. Miss MyrTIE RAYNER, mission- 
7 anone mill and mining population, Carneyville, 

yo. 

Jan.. 12,— Miss IDELLA CASON, matron Florida 
Baptist Academy, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jan. 21.— Miss ESTHER SCHERLING, 
among Scandinavians, Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 22.— Miss Eva HILt, city missionary among 
American populations, Portland, Ore. 

Jan. 25.— Miss FRANCES M. SCHUYLER, Editorial 
Secretary Woman's American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Chicago, Ill. 

Jan. 26.— Mrs. Pauta B. Toons, field worker 
among Mexicans, Puebla, Mexico. Miss LENORE E. 
SPICKLEMIRE, missionary among Slavic races, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

Jan. 27. — Mrs. Rosa B. FULLER, preceptress, Howe 
Bible Institute, Memphis, Tenn. Mrs. IMo GALE 
MILLuHuFF, Assistant to Editorial Secretary, Chicago, 


missionary 


Jan. 30.— Miss EveELiInA O. WERDEN, teacher in 
Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 

Feb. 1. — Miss ANNA KNop, missionary among Ger- 
mans, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feb. 5.— Miss SABINA ERICKSON, missionary 
Los Angeles, Cal. Muss 
ELLA VARIAN, field worker among Negroes, Vicksburg, 
Miss. Miss Lyp1a HUBER, missionary, San Juan, 
Porto Rico. 

Feb. 6.— Miss ETHEL RYAN, missionary among 


Italians, Hartford, Conn. 
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New Appointments 
NEW STATE DIRECTORS 


District of Columbia— (Y. W. & Ch.) Mrs. John E. 


Huhn, Washington. 

Massachusetts (Eastern) — (Y. W. & Ch.) Miss Grace 
Moseley, Needham. 

Michigan — (Children) Mrs. C. M. Burke, Detroit. 


NEW ASSOCIATIONAL DIRECTORS 


California (N.) — Central Asso. (Ch.), Miss Maud 
Hamblen, Ceres; Sacramento Asso., Mrs. G. W. 
Purnell, Sacramento. 

Indiana — Friendship Asso. (Y. W. & Ch.), Miss Dott 
Rusk, Brown’s Valley. 

Iowa — East Nodaway Asso. (Ch.), Miss Nellie 
Belding, Corning; Oskaloosa Asso. (Ch.), Miss 
Hattie Thompson, Ottumwa; Washington Asso. 
(Ch.), Miss Bessie Jones, Washington; South- 
western Asso. (Ch.), Miss Mary P. Denny, Council 
Bluffs. 

Michigan — Lenawee Asso., Mrs. George Morrison, 
Hudson; Wayne Asso., Mrs. S. J. Lucas, North- 
ville; Flint River Asso. (Y. W.), Mrs. Lucy 
Gundry, Flint; Huron Asso. (Y. W.), Mrs. Glenn 
Williams, Caro; Lenawee Asso. (Y. W.), Mrs. 
H. W. Tolford, Weston; Osceola (Y. W.), Mrs. 
C. Workman, Reed City; Shiawassee Asso. 
(Y. W.), Miss Frances E. Hurd, Lansing; Flint 
River Asso. (Ch.), Miss Lillian Johnson, Lapeer; 
Huron Asso. (Ch.), Mrs. James Kerr, Melvin: 
Kalamazoo River Asso: (Ch.), Mrs. H. C. Cole- 
man, Kalamazoo; Osceola Asso. (Ch.), Mrs. 
Emma es ~ Big Rapids; Marquette Asso. 
(Ch.), Mrs. S. Stockwell, Marquette; Saginaw 
Valley Asso. Sch Mrs. J. W. Priest, Alma; St. 
Joseph’s Valley Asso. (Ch.), Miss Ras i Arney, 


Jones; Wayne Asso. (Ch.), Mrs. H. L. Musch, 
Hamburg. 
Montana — Eastern Asso., Mrs. J. F. Mercer, Liv- 


ingstone. 

New York — Hudson River Central Asso., Mrs. L. H. 
Francis, Beacon. 

Washington — Palouse Asso., Mrs. Sarah H. Knapp, 
Palouse; Big Bend Asso., Mrs. John E. Porter, 
Wenatchee. 


NEW AUXILIARIES 


Nebraska — Horace (Y. W. M. S.); 
(Light Bearers). 

New York—Albany, Immanuel (Baby Band); 
wor Falls (Farther Lights); Bottskill (Y. W. 


Fair Haven 


S.). 
North, Dakota — Langdon. 
ih 


Wants of Missionaries 


CITY MISSIONS 


Miss Ada L. Shepherd, Box 51, Eureka, Utah — Odd 
lengths of knitting yarn, any color. 

Miss Esther M. Christensen, 1605 N. 23d St., So. 
Omaha, Neb.— Percale and outing cloth for 
sewing school. 

Miss Mary A. Hyndman, Aiken Institute, Morgan 
and Monroe Sts., Chicago, Ill.— Roller top 
writing desk, partly worn clothing or shoes, 
jellies or cereals for nursery. 


GERMANS 


Miss Anna Dingel, 733 7th St., Milwaukee, Wis. — 
Basted aprons for girls from 8 to 14, postal card 
patchwork. 

Miss Martha M. Troeck, Ellis Island, N. Y.— Toys, 
dolls, clothing for women and children, basted 
aprons for women. 


INDIANS 


Miss Mina B. Morford, Indian University, Bacone, 
Okla. (freight and express, Muskogee) — Blankets 
and comforters. 

Miss Edna Owen, Wyola, Mont. — Quilt pieces, not 
basted. 


Miss Elizabeth Glick, 65 Bell St., Reno, Nev. — Cut, 
unbasted patchwork, white thread No. 30 

Miss Nora Swenson, Lodge Grass, Mont. — Unbasted 
quilt pieces, reed No. 2 and 4. 

Miss Sarah Goodspeed, Pryor, Mont. (freight and 
express, Edgar) — Unbasted quilt blocks, thread, 
prick cards. 


ITALIANS 


Miss June L. Barber, 229 Pearl St., Trenton, N. J. — 
Peg boards with pegs, dull pointed scissors, any 
kind of blocks. 


Miss Ethel Downsbrough, 3342 N. 16th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. — Piano, kindergarten chairs. 
Mrs. Marie C. Conversano, 830 E. 163d St., New York 


City, N. Y. — Clothes, shoes. 


MEXICANS 


Mr. Eliseo Villarreal, International School, Monterey, 
Mexico — School maps, Sunday school cards. 
Miss Francisca Salas, F. L. Mena 45, Aguas Calientes, 
Mexico — Needles, thread No. 50, aprons and 

handkerchiefs. 


MILL AND MINERS 


Miss Myrtie Raynor, Carneyville, Wyo. (freight and 
express, Alger) — Unbasted quilt blocks, kinder- 
garten scissors, yarn. 


NEGROES 


Mrs. S. A. Ewing, Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. — 
Material for dressmaking, scissors. 

Miss Sarah A. Blocker, Florida Baptist Academy, 
Jacksonville, Fla. — Sheets, pillowcases, towels, 
old clothes. 

Miss Olive A. Warren, Benedict College, Columbia, 
S. C. — Hospital supplies. 

Miss Carrie E. Waugh, James City, N. C. — Patch- 
work, clothing, temperance and religious tracts. 

Mrs. Nellie L. Bishop, 11 E St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
— Sunday school papers, clothing, aprons, good 
print Bibles for old people. 

Miss J. Louise Fowler, Americus Institute, Americus, 

a.— Bedding, rose cuttings, sheets, towels, 
pillowcases. 

Mrs. Belle C. Mebane, 814 London St., Portsmouth, 
Va. — Basted garments, clothing, shoes. 

Mrs. Rosa B. Fuller, Howe Bible Institute, Memphis, 
Tenn. — Quilt padding. 

Miss Jessie M. Washington, Baton Rouge College, 
Baton Rouge, La. — Literature. 

Miss Maria C. Kenny, Roger Williams University, 
Nashville, Tenn. — Table linen, napkins, sheets, 
towels, pillowcases. 

Mrs. Sarah Germany, 1959 Poydras St., New Orleans, 
La. — Bibles an clothing. 

Mrs. Annie E. Read, Tidewater Institute, Cheriton, 
Va. — Clothing for boys and girls. 

Miss Martha Howell, National Training School for 
Women and Girls, Lincoln Heights, Washington, 
D. C.— Children’s story and picture books for 
reading room, scissors, thimbles, needles, ma- 
——— for sewing school, kindergarten chairs and 
tables. 

Miss Nannie M. Locke, 1501 Sweeney St., Owensboro, 
Ky. — Clothing, shoes for boys and girls, material 
for sewing school, 

Miss oe A. Watson, 2021 Marion St., 

S. C. — Children’s clothing. 

Miss Henrietta Bedgood, Baptist Academy, Dermott, 
Ark. — Sheets, pillowcases, quilt pieces 

Miss Sarah E. Owen, Mather School, Beaufort, S. C. 
— Portable organ, rugs or pieces of carpet, window 
curtains, children’s clothing, gingham, calico and 
flannel goods. 

Miss Roberta M. Milner, Jeruel Baptist Institute, 
Athens, Ga.— School furniture, sewing tables, 
cook stove, cooking utensils, dishes. 

Miss Mabel H. Parsons, Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, 
Ga. — Rug 3 x 4 yards. 


Columbia, 


SLAVIC RACES 


Miss Anna Knop, 3201 E. g1st St., South Chicago, 
Ill — Clothing, basted garments for industrial 
school. 

Miss Augusta Johnson, 641 Burnham St., Milwaukee. 
Wis. — Basted towels, basted kimono ‘style aprons, 
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ANSWERS TO THESE QUESTIONS CAN 


1. Who is called the Apostle to the Telugus, 
and where and when was he born? 


2. What did he do in young manhood that re- 
calls George Washington? 


3. What special reasons are there why Negro 
Baptists need an educated ministry? 


4. How many students have graduated from 
Richmond Union University? How many of 
them became foreign missionaries? 


5. What kind of a boat is the “ Osceola,” 
and where does she cruise? 

6. Where were boys given the rank of mid- 
shipmites, and what did they have to do? 

7. What was Romaine’s New Year’s Wish 
for his people? 


8. Which of the New Year Resolutions seems 
to you most necessary? ‘ 


9g. How many missionaries sailed from San 
Francisco for foreign fields in November last? 


10. How much did the native Christians of 
Banza Manteke, Congo, contribute for mission 
support in 1913, computed in American money? 


BE FOUND IN THIS ISSUE 


11. How has the European war affected the 
Philippines? 

12. What unusual piece of work did 200 
schoolboys do at Jaro in the Philippine Islands? 


13. What position in the Philippines was held 
by the new Superintendent of Fducation of the 
Home Mission. Society? 

14. How did 
sionary debt? 

15. What are “The Three Rs ” 
version? 

16. What did the headmaster of a school in 
India say to the other teachers, and what 
example did he set? 


“Peggy” help pay the mis- 


in the new 


17. What is the slogan of the new Rocky 
Mountain District of the W. A. B. F. M. S.? 


18. What is the new Prayer League, and 
where can you get information about it? 


19. What present would be welcomed at the 
Training School in Chicago even if it came after 
Christmas? 

20. If you were on a committee of judges, 
what article in this January number would 
you vote the most interesting? 
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QUEsTIONS ARE DEsIRED FOR Tuts DeEparT- 
MENT ON Any SuBjecT RELATING TO 
Missions 


1. How can a church or organization have its 
own work abroad? 

By taking a share for any amount desired 
in the work of a given station, paying the 
equivalent of the salary of a missionary, 
native preacher, touring expenses, aid to 
students, etc., etc. The personal touch 
is afforded by News Letters sent quarterly 
from the Foreign Mission Rooms, telling 
about the work at the station chosen. 


2. Has the Foreign Mission Soctety any or- 
phanages in connection with its work abroad, 
and if so what is the cost of supporting an 
orphan? 

Yes, at Balasore and Bhimpore, in the 
Bengal-Orissa Mission. 
a year. 


The cost is $25 


3. Is the American Baptist Missionary Union 
the same as the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society? 

Yes; the former was the name of the Society 
previous to 1910, but that year the name 
was changed to the latter. 


4. Is there available an up-to-date directory of 
all living Baptist foreign missionaries? 
Yes, the illustrated Handbook of the Society 
contains among other interesting and im- 
portant matters a complete directory of all 
living Baptist missionaries, together with 
length of service, station and other infor- 
mation. This directory is carefully revised 
each year and brought up-to-date. Send 
25 cents to the Literature Department for 
a copy of the Annual Handbook. 


5. What is the name of the Home Mission Society’ s 
missionary among the Crow Indians? 
Rev. W. A. Petzoldt, Lodge Grass, Montana, 


and a devoted and successful worker he is. 
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Over 12,000 Filipinos have emigrated to 
Hawaii, creating a new mission field there. 
The Japanese Congregational Churches 
in Hawaii have nearly 1,400 members. 


There are many by-products of missions. 
The first kerosene oil lamps seen by the 
Chinese were those used in the homes of 
the missionaries. The sight created such 
a discontent with the primitive lamps of 
burning rags in dishes of vegetable oil that 
a heavy demand was made for the Ameri- 
can oil. In a recent year we sent oil 
valued at $14,500,000 to China. The five- 
gallon tin can is in most villages now a 
more familiar phenomenon than an idol. 
The demand for sewing machines, watches 
and other products of American inventive 
genius are also in part the result of mis- 
sionary endeavor. 


Friends of China are deeply gratified 
to learn that Hupeh province has been 
officially -declared free of opium, and the 
importation of Indian opium in Hankow 
ceased on June 1. More than half of 
China and the three Manchurian provinces 
in addition are now officially free from this 
curse. 


The China Baptist Publication Society 
publishes two periodicals in Chinese — 
True Light, comprising a weekly eight-page 
bulletin of current church news and a 
monthly issue of sixty pages which aims 
to be a general magazine for Christian 
readers; and The Sunday School Student, 
a weekly. In English, the bimonthly 
The New East serves as a medium for the 
dissemination of mission news and for 
the exchange of ideas among our mission- 
aries. 


“The more I know of the history and 
environment of the Japanese, the more I 
love them. The more I mix with them 
in the city and the country, the more I see 
that the fiction of a great divergence be- 
tween the East and the West is not 
only a miserable fiction, but it is a mis- 
chievous and hurtful fiction.’ —F. £. 
Hagin, in The Cross in Japan. 


One tribe in the Congo have no use for 
water, and are hardly on speaking terms 
with it. They oil their bodies and their 
clothes, going on the principle that “ wash- 
ing cloth wears it out; oil and dirt make 
it last longer.” They do not drink palm 
wine, another peculiarity. They told 
Mr. McDiarmid, our missionary, that one 
man began to drink palm wine and “‘ God 
took him.” Work has been undertaken 
among these people with strong hopes of 
success. 


We haven’t done enough for the Eura- 
sians, the people I work among; but we 
shall do more when you adopt the new way 
of spelling their name — Your-asians and 
mine. — Davenport. 


I speak for “the backdoor mission --- 
Assam.” — Longwell. 


Rev. Ernest N. Armstrong writes from 
Maymyo, Burma, that so desirous are many 
in that section of finding the Christian 
way of life, that they come from their 
work at noon and spend their recess in 
talking about Christian things. Some 
of the natives feel called upon to preach 
and are proving of great assistance in 
carrying the gospel to their brethren. 


Bacolod, in the Philippines, reports a 
self-supporting private school with fifty 
pupils from the most influential families. 


There is a native Christian membership 
of 40,000 in Korea; ten years ago the 
number was 10,000. 


At Shaw University there is a growing 
interest in domestic science, and the de- 
velopment of home-makers continues to be 
an important feature of the school life. 


Two daily papers in Arabic are pub- 
lished in New York. 


In consequence of the war in Europe, 
the French government has forbidden 
the sale of absinthe, one of the most 
deadly of alcoholic liquors used in the 
Republic. 
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A New Year’s Greeting 
THE WISH OF YOUR EDITOR FOR EACH ONE 


‘** Faith that increaseth — walking in light, 
Hope that aboundeth — happy and bright, 
Love that is perfect — casting out fear, 

These will insure you a Happy New Year! 
Peace in the Saviour — rest at His feet, 

Smile of His countenance, radiant and sweet, 
Joy in His presence — Christ ever near, 

May these all bring you a Happy New Year.” 


ik 
From the Rockies to the Pacific 


BY MRS. ANDREW MACLEISH 


OVEMBER has seen the com- 
pletion of our District or- 
ganizations. For various and 
sufficient reasons the Rocky 

#3 Mountain and Pacific Coast 

fF Districts were not able to 

ES organize before our meetings 

in Boston last May, and, 
after the settlement there of questions of 
boundary, November seemed the time 
best suited for the finals. 

Full and definite word has not yet been 
received from California (the organiza- 
tion meeting was in Los Angeles), but a 
general report states that there was a fine 
representation from the whole District, 
Northern California, Utah, Arizona and 
Southern California; that the meetings 





were most enthusiastic and united; and 
that a fine body of officers have been 
elected. Their names will appear later 
in Missions. 

The Rocky Mountain District organized 
in Denver, Nov. 9, just preceding the 
Here again 


Colorado State Convention. 


there was a full representation from the 
three states, Colorado, Utah and Wyoming. 
It took the women from the western slope 
of the Rockies, in Colorado, and from 
Utah, over 24 hours to reach Denver, as 
long as it took the National Home Vice- 
President to go on from Chicago. Twenty- 
four hour trips also had to be made from 
Northern California and Nevada to Los 
Angeles. In Eastern terms, that is the 
distance from Boston to Chicago. Think 
of Districts that cover that territory, and 
sympathize with the women who have 
these awful distance problems to solve. 
The struggling against such odds, though, 
makes very strong, efficient, devoted 
women, and such composed the band 
which met in Denver. 

The usual business of organizing occu- 
pied the day Monday. By-laws were 
carefully considered and adopted; officers 
and executive board elected; color, flower 
and slogan chosen; and the later hours of 
the afternoon spent in getting familiar 
with the budget of the District, the names 
of the District missionaries with the sta- 
tions where they are at work, the kind 
of work they are doing, and the literature 
which will give information concerning 
them. Last of all, Mrs. MacLeish and 
Miss Ina Burton, Field Secretary, were 
called upon to conduct an Open Parlia- 
ment, to-which all sorts of questions were 
brought for light upon dark points. 

The business all successfully done, the 
women were ready for pleasure, and they 
certainly had it at the delightful banquet 
served in the evening to over 300 women 
and girls, in the attractive dining room of 
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the beautiful new Calvary Baptist Church. 
They not only have efficient women in 
Denver, they have most capable girls. 
The dinner was served by the girls‘of the 
city’s Baptist churches, and never was 
such a meal more perfectly or expedi- 
tiously served. It also resulted in the 
girls hearing the speaking afterwards — a 
good idea, women. Take notice. Of 
course the dinner was delicious, and the 
dining room was gay with royal purple, 
the Rocky Mountain color, and the 
national forget-me-not blue. Though the 
District color had been chosen only that 
afternoon, the women were all provided 
with their little pennants, and they used 
them vigorously. 

The toast-mistress was a Rochester, 
N. Y., woman, Miss Helen Louise Rumsey, 
who is in Denver helping to build up the 
splendid young Colorado Woman’s College. 
This scribe has come to associate brilliancy 
with Rochester women, and she certainly 
was not disappointed when Miss Rumsey 
rose to her task. She first called for the 
Rally Song of the District, written for it 
by the first President, Mrs. W. J. Sly; to 
the tune of ‘‘ The Old Blue Bonnet ”’: 

From the rich lands of Wyoming, 
And from Utah, they are roaming — 
From all parts of Colorado dear, 

You can hear the swelling chorus, 


How its music echoes o’er us! 
And it fills our hearts with cheer. 


CHORUS. 


Put on your old blue bonnet 
With the purple ribbon on it, 
And to District meeting we will go; 
Over mountain, plain and valley, 
To the mission cause we'll rally, 
Until all of Christ shall know. 


There is gold beneath our mountains, 
There are sparkling, spraying fountains, 
There is wealth untold on every hand; 
There are mighty, rushing rivers 
There are willing, happy givers, 
With a love for every land. 
Following this the whole company rose 
and repeated with earnestness the District 
Slogan: 


“OUR EYES TOWARD THE HILLS, 
OUR TRUST IN GO 
OUR FAITH THE VIGTORY. bi 
Then the District officers and Board 
were called for. Miss Burton introduced 
them, and each made a most fitting little 
response. They are: President, Mrs. 
W. J. Sly, Denver; Vice-President, Home 
Administration, Mrs. R. B. Smith, Denver; 
Vice-President, Foreign Department, Mrs. 


F. W. Hart, Denver; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. J. H. Redman, Sheridan, Wyo.; 
Secretary Young Woman’s Work, Mrs. 
W. W. Adams, Boulder, Colo.; Treasurer. 
Mrs. J. S. Schlotter, 326 San Rafael St., 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; and an Execu- 
tive Board of twenty-one women, repre- 
senting Utah, Wyoming and Colorado. 
As these women spoke, their alertness, 
ability and devotion to the work gave great 
hope for the future of the new District. 

Just at this point a telegram was sent 
to the Society’s beloved President, Mrs. 
W. A. Montgomery, whose visit to Den- 
ver last May had done so much to inspire 
them for this day’s work. 

Next came the District Song, written 
by Mrs. A. H. C. Morse, of the Executive 
Board. What other Districts have their 
own songs? Let us all bestir ourselves. 


(Melody, ** Auld Lang Syne ’’) 


Old Rocky Mountains, grand and white, 
From thee we take our name; 
Our faith as large, our hopes as bright, 
And high, like thee, our aim. 
REFRAIN 


The Rocky Mountain District, we, 
The finest in the land! 

We've scattered wide, but just you see 
The Rocky Mountain Band. 


After this we had the toasts of the 
evening, every one good, bright and 
effective. 

- “Put the Miss in Missions,” Mrs. Emma G. 
Selden; a splendid plea for using our girls. I 
hope you will all read it in Missions some 


day. 
“Our Olive Branches,” Miss Mabel Gurley, 
Young Woman’s Secretary for Colorado. 


Look out for that, too. 
“Business and Missions,” Mrs. L. L. Henson, 
known in both Boston and Brooklyn. Now 


moved on from B’s to C. 

“One Body We,” Mrs. Katherine Westfall, 
Secretary of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, just arrived from the 


Coast. 
“Blest be the Tie,’? Mrs. Katherine Silver- 


thorne, representing the strong interdenomina- 
tional ties that bind in Colorado. 

“The Mission of the Rocky Mountain District,” 
Martha H. MacLeish. 

When the new Board met for the first 
time, on Wednesday morning, organized 
and faced their responsibility and oppor- 
tunities, it was good to see the ability, 
resourcefulness and devotion which they 
brought to their task. All hail the Rocky 
Mountain District! Surely large success 
awaits it in its new work. 
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Notes from the Districts 


** A cheery letter from Ruby Weyburn tells 
of the success in interesting groups of girls or 
girls’ Bible classes in work for the girls in 
Christless lands. 

** Mrs. F. B. Lathrop, President of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society of Minnesota, 
writes of an earnest effort she is making to 
increase the number of churches giving to 
women’s work by ten per cent. Is not that a 
practical aim for other state and associational 
organizations to set? 

** Mrs. Lewis of California writes of a “ rous- 


ing, lively” Junior organization which wel- 


comes the chance to have some concrete scholar- 
ship or share in a school or hospital. I was 
so glad to tell her of some of the schools that 
belong to California. 


** Mrs. Adams writes that the East Central 
District at the end of six months is $1,700 ahead 
of last year at the same time. 


** In Detroit they have been holding a real 
Missionary Institute lasting for one week. 
The Women’s Interdenominational Mission- 
ary Federation, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W.C. A., 
the Young People’s Societies, the Sunday 
school Association, and the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement all united in this splendid 
undertaking. They had Mr. Milliken, Mr. 
Davies, Dr. Baird and Miss Burton for leaders 
of study classes. Five text books were studied 
in some eleven courses offered by the leaders. 
There were classes for women, classes for young 
people, a class for men, and a class for Sunday 
school workers. There were normal classes, 
study classes and lecture courses. Other cities 
please copy. Why not? 

** An Atlantic District Sociability Supper 
was held in connection with the New Jersey 
State Convention, October 26th, at Atlantic 
City. Sociability is part of applied Chris- 
tianity. Jf it ts not social it is not Christian. 
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** The Woman’s Missionary Society of the 
First Baptist Church of Sioux Falls, S. D., had 
some very interesting topics in their missionary 
program: The Willing Missionary (Isa. 5 : 8); 
The Unwilling Missionary (Jonah 1 : 2-3, 4 : I- 
11); The Too Willing Missionary (?); The 
Courageous Missionary (2 Cor. 4:1-18); The 
Practical Missionary (1 Cor. 9: 19-27). The 
Bible quotations I have ventured to add. I 
wonder if they are ‘the same the committee had 
in mind? I cannot think of a too-willing mis- 
sionary; can you? 

** The President of Shanghai Baptist Col- 
lege, Dr. H. J. White, writes to thank the readers 
of Helping Hand who have sent books for the 
library of the College. Why not send another 
Christmas shower of interesting and helpful 
books? He can use all you send. Postage is 


‘the same as in our own country. Address given 


above. 

** These splendid post jubilee committees 
are holding lecture courses on “ The Child in 
the Midst” in many centers. Mrs. W. H. 
Farmer is giving the course in Newark. By 
the way, have you seen the reports of our 
work which Mrs. Farmer is writing every two 
weeks in the Standard? ‘There is something 
you ought to have. She will welcome reports 
of interesting ideas or meetings that you write 
her. Send care of the Standard, Chicago, IIl. 


** T meant to tell some other fine things about 
that Newark course. The chairman attracted 
about 175 women to a preliminary luncheon, 
when a notice of the course was placed under 
each napkin and where books and tickets were 
sold at the close of the luncheon. Perhaps the 
finest thing of all was that Dr. McKinney, of 
the Presbyterian City Mission Society of New 
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York, gave a half hour’s talk about this foreign 
mission book, advertised it, displayed it, and 
did all in his power to help the course. Is not 
that a lesson to all mission workers? Let us be 
big and generous, rejoice in each other’s success. 
While we work and pray with our might in the 
part of the great world field which is our re- 
sponsibility, let us love the whole work, and 
refuse to narrow our sympathies to the cir- 
cumference of our strength and effort. In love 
let us help one another. 

** The United Missionary Campaign issues 
several stereopticon lectures which are rented 
at a very moderate price. There are first-class 
slides in color, and vivid ‘text descriptive of 
each picture. Some attractive titles are: 
Social Aspect of Foreign Missions, Child Life 
in the World, New Era in Asia, Changing China, 
Adoniram Judson. Why not send for one of 
these illustrated lectures and give it to help 
raise the over-and-above part of the budget 
which cannot be secured through the appor- 
tionment? Full information given and lectures 
engaged through American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society (not the Woman’s Society), 
Ford Building, Boston; or Cleveland, Ohio, 
Federation of Churches, 1223 Schofield Build- 
ing; or Miss Abby Lamberson, 454 Alder St., 
Portland, Oregon; or Rev. E. F. Hall, 920 
Sacramento St., San Francisco, Cal.; or Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, 195 La Salle 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

**If you want to get some splendid ideas 
about methods of securing the organization of 
the men of the church for missionary work, 
write to Rev. S. Z. Batten, D.D., 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, for the circular, MEN AT 
Work. 

** Mrs. Hortense Cooper sends a most en- 
couraging letter from West Virginia in which 
she says: “ The Mission Circle of the Parkers- 
burg Baptist Church is doing a wonderful work. 
I believe that the women of West Virginia of 


the East Central District are destined to do 
great things this year. I have read with inter- 
est the article on Prayer in the October Mis- 
sions. I wish we could have a ‘ Melting 
Pot’ in every mission circle! ” 

Is not that a striking name to call the prayer 
meeting? It would melt indifference and oppo- 
sition and coldness; melt wrong and violence 
and evil — “ All things,” says Jesus, authoriz- 
ing us to throw all our doubt and fear and luke- 
warm effort, all our desires and efforts into the 
great melting pot of prayer that they may 
come out pure gold. 

** Can’t you see the whole Baptist Sisterhood 
rising to greet the newly-organized Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast Districts? Did 
you ever hear anything finer than the Rocky 
Mountain slogan? By the way, what is your 
slogan? When we meet at Los Angeles next 
year each District will want its Rally Song and 
its slogan handy to use. Sharpen up your 
pencils and your genius, poets! 

** Helping Hand is so proud to have published 
the Honor lists from Atlantic and West Central. 
Where are the other prompt circles? The list 
will be so decorative at Los Angeles next May. 

** There was a little incident connected 
with the Midsummer Christmas Tree Meeting 
which I have never seen mentioned but which 
I think ought to be noticed, writes Miss Lydia 
Robinson. The little church of North Scitu- 
ate (Mass.), one farthest from the center of 
the Old Colony Association, sent not only one 
of the largest delegations to that meeting, but 
also one of the largest gifts in money. Central 
Middleboro and North Brockton (as if in 
rivalry) each furnished almost equal sums, the 
three giving three-fourths of the $100 given 
by all the children. In addition North Scituate 
contributed an immense bouquet of wild forget- 
me-nots, as her gift to the secretary, “‘ Lest she 
forget.” It was dear Mrs. Spaulding who made 
a pilgrimage to Hingham to gather them. 
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Those forget-me-nots, after a few days, showed 
unusual signs of life (like North Scituate). 
Every single branch put forth tiny roots and 
to-day is growing green and beautiful in the 
secretary’s garden, a symbol of the loyalty, 
love and increasing helpfulness of Mr. and 
Mrs. Spaulding and the North Scituate church 
for the Midsummer Christmas Tree Meeting. 


** The Oxford University Press of England 
has issued a series of pamphlets entitled Pam- 
phlets for War Times. These sell for 2d. each 
and are of special value to Christian people. 
The titles of separate pamphlets are, Christianity 
and War, Women, Character and War, The War 
and the Race Question. 

** An encouragement to our giving is found 
in the example of some Indian Christian teachers 
in one of the schools supported by English 
Baptists. We quote from a letter, dated 4th 
September, from a missionary in India to her 
sister: 

** Such a touching incident occurred the day 
before yesterday in the Fort School. My head 
master, who has been with me almost since the 
beginning of my work here, and only gets Rs. 
25 ($8 a month), asked me if he might address 
the other teachers at the close of school. I 
said, ‘ Certainly,’ so with myself in the chair 
he gave his address. It was simple and to the 
point, and very practical. They had all just 
got their pay; he had his little sum in his hands. 
He said, ‘ This is a very great and difficult time 
for the British Raj; we are subjects; we have 
enjoyed peace and safety for many years under 
it, and now we must do our little part to help. 
We are poor, but it is the spirit we do it in that 
will matter.’ ” 

Supposing we were to say: “‘ This is a great 
and difficult time for Jesus our King. We are his 


subjects; we have enjoyed his peace and safety 
for many years, now we must do our little part 
to help.” 


** Mrs. Applegarth writes about a reunion 
of Camp Salaam girls held in her home in 
September and of another the last week in 
October in Providence. All the girls plan to 
go to Northfield next year. They keep singing, 
“T’m so happy.” One mother says that her 
daughter seems so happy since Northfield that 
she wants to send two other daughters next year. 


** Here is a letter which our national treas- 
urer, Miss Stedman, received from a little girl: 

Dear Miss Stedman,— More than a year 
ago, mamma promised me a box of chocolates 
if I would do a certain thing. It was very 
hard to do, but I knew I ought to do it and I 
wanted the chocolates, too, so I tried very hard 
and kept on trying, and have just succeeded. 
But now instead of eating up the price of a 
box of candy, I want to give the money to the 
W. B. F. M. Society to help pay the debt. I 
am sending it on right away, but I hope to 
earn a lot more to put into the box which Miss 
Colburn gave us last Sunday. Very truly yours, 

PeEccy. 


** Picture Post Carns. Those with ani- 
mals, birds, flowers, buildings, industrial and 
agricultural work and pictures of people. are 
most appreciated. They do not care so much 
for scenery as for life and movement. Send to 
Mrs. E. E. Silliman, Narsaravupet, Guntur 
District, South India. Send well packed be- 
tween strong cardboard by book post. 

** By some mistake I put Mrs. Phillips’ name 
on the article in the last Helping Hand. It was 
Mrs. Gale who should have had the credit. 
Will both travelers forgive me? 





STUDENTS AND TEACHERS, WOMAN’S BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOL, SWATOW 























Swatow Bible Woman’s Training School 


It is one of the proud privileges of our 
Baptist Mission in China to realize that 
it was in Swatow that the first training 
school for Bible women in all the world was 
opened by Miss Adele Field about forty 
years ago. It was her clear mind which 
first of all saw the absolute necessity of 
training women to do evangelistic work 
in the homes, swiftly worked out a simple 
course of study and training and put the 
first Bible school for women on a strong 
and sure foundation. 

The first pupils were middle-aged women 
who came in for a few months’ course of 
training. The first class numbering five 
who came for a few months has now be- 
come a school of forty members who come 
for nine months each year in a four years’ 
course. Instead of old women we now 
have bright, capable young women, four- 
fifths of the present class being under 
thirty-five years of age. 

This change in the age of the students 
is an evidence of the radical change in 
sentiment in regard to the education and 
position of women. 

For years women had to take a “ back 
seat.” Even in Christian chapels they 
were pushed into a little side room while 
their lords sat in the large hall, between 
which and the women’s little room a wall 
or partition was built. 

The two months’ term each year has 
been changed to two terms of four anda 
half months each and the four-year course 
of study gives the women a fair knoweldge 
of the contents of the Bible together with 
many related subjects and in addition a 
knowledge of such elementary branches 
as are taught in the common schools. The 
reading and writing of their own language 
is really an accomplishment, and they learn 
to do both quite readily. 

The present teaching staff consists of 
five Chinese women, soon to be increased 
to six, and two foreigners, one of whom 
gives all and the other a large part of her 
time to the work. There is, besides, a 
Chinese man of some literary ability who 
corrects the essays prepared by the most 
advanced class. The foreign members 
of the teaching staff are kept busy with 
teaching, administration and the carrying 
on of the Kindergarten, which is now an 
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established feature of the institution. I 
do not need to say that the Chinese teachers 
are earnest, faithful Christian workers. 

The advanced course with graduations 
and diplomas has been in operation five 
years, and of eight graduates five are 
teachers, one a Bible woman, and two, 
with their little ones, are finding their 
sphere of usefulness in the home and 
Sunday school. 

Oh, the dawn is breaking for China’s 
women, but is it less than tragedy that the 
Light may shine on only a few? The 
Light is here, the women are here, but 
alas! not many feel the radiance of its 
beams. How big does fifteen dollars seem 


to you, women of America? 





Does it seem 





very much to pay for a whole year of Bible 





training? It is a big sum for most of our 





women — only a few can pay it all, some 





who can pay nothing will not apply for 
entrance. We have beds for eighty in 
our new building and, with our old build- 











ing, can accommodate a hundred. 


May I have the pleasure of introducing 
you to one of our students, who a few days 
ago came to me saying that she wished to 
secure a position as nurse-maid because 
she had no funds to continue her course 
next year. Her name which, interpreted, 
means White honey, is quite indicative of 
her character. And yet, under the calm 
sweet exterior, lies a heart weighed down 
with the tragedy that has come into her 
life. She is married to a man who, like 
many another of this region, has gone to 
“‘ foreign parts.” For a time money was 
sent back for her support, but that has 
been gradually withdrawn, and now has 
come the word that the husband has found 
another wife. So here she is, bound to a 
man who is absolutely useless as well 
as false to her. China has no laws to 
prevent such a course nor allow redress to 
the deserted wife. Hers is the finest mind 
in the school. Shall she finish her course 
—a year more — and so prepare herself 
for teaching, or shall she stop? 





“Cost 1s measured by the results obtained.” 
“Responsibility 1s measured by oppor- 


tunity.” 
P. C. Wor.LeEy. 
Swatow, June 18, 1914. 
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Toungoo, Burma, June 8. 

We are beginning a new year’s work under 
very favorable conditions, barring our debt. 
But I feel the Karens have responded bravely, 
many of them. Last year was hard in many 
ways, but I feel sure this one is going to be 
better. We have a larger school, a good corps 
of teachers, and prospects are favorable in 
every way. It is a busy time, and I find it next 
to impossible to get any time for language study. 
Each day is so full of details. You won’t recall 
me, will you, if I do not make my second 
examination in three years? — Lucy L. Austin. 


DOING DOUBLE DUTY 


Shwegyin, Burma, May 30. 
Miss Petheram and I returned here recently 
after about three months in Nyaunglebin, where 
we went about the time Miss Price and Miss 
Lindberg were leaving. We had much desk 
work during the vacation— Miss Pertheram 
for the schools, and I for the All India Sunday 
School Examination, marking over 600 papers. 
We started the school there before coming 
away and yesterday opened school here, both 
starting auspiciously. Superintending the two 
schools of course keeps us from doing much 
teaching, but it seems best to maintain them 
for the present. If the Karens and the govern- 
ment can keep up the two, we are willing to 
divide ourselves between them as best we can, 
putting more and more on the native workers. 
We have a fine lot of people in both places. 
The teachers are all interested and happy, and 
brave, for each school would like to keep us all 
the time. — Harrtet E. Hawkes. 


Nyaunglebin, Burma, August 20. 

We have been here four weeks and shall 
return to Shwegyin shortly. The Karens in 
both places are happy and the work is going 
on all right. We have just had the English 
Inspector here and he is satisfied with condi- 
tions in the school. The teachers are very 
thankful that we are here to help them. It 
is worth a great deal to have such appreciative 
people to work with and for. It does us good. 
We found the inspector a very pleasant Scotch- 
man, an Inspector that we can work with all 
right. The Inspector of the Shwegyin school 
is also very pleasant and a Christian. He 
brings his wife with him usually and we have 
a nice time socially also. 

Of course our minds are full of the war. We 
are again thankful for this government and 
for our own dear country. The American 
Consul is looking us all up and having us 
register. Prices of food went up at once, but 


government is trying to control all these things. 
People were a great deal stirred up at the first 
announcement of war but are quieted a little, 


T think. 


You would be interested in seeing the rice 
planting which is going on here now. We have 
a thirty acre plot and the rice helps supply the 
school with food. The school children help 
in the planting nights and mornings. You 
know it has to be planted in mud and water. 
We had very high water awhile ago and had 
some fear as to what might be the result. But 
God stayed the flood and we were unharmed. 
The people fish everywhere, for there is water 
all about. The boys play football right in the 
mud and water, just like buffaloes wallowing 
in mire. But they have no other place to play 
at this season and play they must. We hope 
in time to:have a place fixed up for them. We 
have three new buildings not yet finished which 
are Mr. Harris’ pride —a drill shed, a cook 
house, and an eating house, all for the school 
and built with Karen and government money. 
The place is being improved as fast as possible 
and it is most interesting to be in the work. — 
Harriet FE. Hawkes. 


REACHING OUT 
Capiz, P. I., August 2 
You will be glad to know that the house is 
finished as far as the builders are concerned, 
and it is splendid, so strong and beautiful. 
Just now we are having a regular epidemic of 
dysentery. About ten children have been in 
the hospital and there are always three or four 
sick at a time here in the house. We only send 
those to the hospital who don’t yield to ordi- 
nary treatment. The new nurse who has taken 
Miss Nicolet’s place is very nice and is doing 
very well indeed. She speaks very highly of 
the nurses Miss Nicolet had in training. She 
is boarding with me and I wish she were one 
of our own missionaries. A few weeks ago I 
invited the Americans in town to come to a 
Sunday evening sing from eight on. They 
come now every Sunday. We have an hour 
song service in my sala, then a Psalm and a 
prayer for closing. Then perhaps they chat 
for half an hour. They enjoy it. Then I have 
taken Miss Nicolet’s class in the English Sunday 
school for the Americans, men and women. — 
MARGARET SUMAN. 


GIVE THEM A MOTOR, QUICK 


Atmakur, South India, August 24. 
(To Mrs. Safford) The reason I never get a 
letter off to you is because I have so much to 
tell you that I always think there is no use 
beginning now. To-day I just must write 
though it’s only to say, please don’t forget to 
pray for us because we are quiet. Poor old 
Atmakur, it does need some one’s prayers. 
How I wish you could have visited us when in 
India. But the rush trip out and back to 
Nellore would have killed you. It has killed 
me several times already. 
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And that suggests an imperative need, a 
conveyance. India is changing so rapidly 
and it is now almost impossibe to get coolies 
for a. rickshaw, and our rickshaw is worn out. 
When I left for the hills, after much searching 
men were found who promised to come, but 
they failed to turn up at the appointed time 
and, after trying until midnight, we had to 
send for an oxcart. That was also difficult to 
procure and caused great inconvenience and 
delay, besides demanding twice the hire we 
formerly gave. We have tried keeping Mission 
oxen and horses but that is almost impossible 
here because there is no grazing on our hill and, 
by the time they got used to grazing on stones, 
they — weren’t very useful, you know. When 
I returned from the hills I tried hiring jutkas 
by stages. It was all right in Nellore, but 
when I came to the place where I should change, 
none would come on to Atmakur for any money 
and there they kept me waiting in the sun. I 
believed God would deliver in some way and 
I could not force them so I began talking to the 
twenty or more children who had gathered out 
of curiosity. After an hour a clerk of the 
Nellore Collectorate came along and told them 
they must go. As they looked upon him as an 
official, they hitched up and brought me along. 
A few years ago they used to beg us to take 
their carts. But even if they were available, 
is it not absurd to do work at oxcart rates at 
this stage of the world’s history? My hus- 
band rides a wheel but I cannot for work in this 
country. 


INDIA BY BULLOCK CART 


Last season we went into camp the day after 
the October rains ceased and, except for a few 
days, remained in camp until the sun became 
unbearably hot at the end of February. We 
came into the bungalow sometimes in the early 
morning, spént the day looking after the school 
and other matters, and were out again for the 
evening service. During all those months I 


was going out to night services with my helpers. 


in a cart that made from one to one and a 
quarter miles an hour; no springs and the jolt- 
ing did “‘ jar”? me. We started between 2 and 
5 P.M., according to the distance we had to go, 
and reached tent again for our dinner between 
IF P.M. and 2 a.m. Our plan was to reach a 
village in time to call at a few houses and be 
seen in the different streets before dark; if 
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possible, to hold a service in the different 
palens, then gather our forces for a big evangelis- 
tic service about 8 or 8.30 in a central place 
with good lights. This service would last two 
hours or more. Then, when at the end of one’s 
energy, faint and weary, one must take that 
awful jolting, !asting from one to three hours. ° 
And, remember, in an Indian camp there is 
no sleeping after 5.30 in the morning. We had 
a most glorious time, most interesting and 
interested listeners, and oh, such tactful, earnest, 

inspired preachers! God was working and it 
was grand. But these bodies are only human 
and sometimes I almost collapsed for lack of 
sleep and rest. I was so interested it would 
have been hard to stop and the children en- 
joyed and seemed to thrive under camp life, 
but by the time I reached home I felt as if I 
were walking on eggs and if one of them should 

break it would shatter my whole frame. 


GOSPEL ON WHEELS 


We need a motor car; nothing else would do. 
A wheel and side car would take us two and 
save us much physically, but our helpers would 
have to go in the old, tedious way and be unable 
to take part in any more work than before. In 
a car we could take our workers with us, and 
it would enable us to do twice as much work as 
now. We could be at home for school, town 
and office work through the day and yet ‘be out 
in a distant village for an evening service. 
There is so much to be done and so little time 
in which to do it. If any one needs time-saving 
conveniences, surely we do. Think of a teacher 
or speaker at home regularly spending two to 
six of the precious hours of the afternoon and 
evening trundling along in an oxcart, in the 
most uncomfortable position possible. But I 
am not suggesting that the Woman’s Society 
providé us with a car. If the churches want 
us to do their pioneer work for them they must 
furnish the tools. 
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WHERE LONG SERMONS DO NOT BORE 

We had been having meetings for the deep- 
ening of the spiritual life. How the Christian 
ideal did grow and glow before us all as we gave 
ourselves to the consideration of it, and the 
feeling that we all must “ apprehend that for 
which we are apprehended” grew until it 
became a passion. One evening the meeting 
which began at six continued itself until ten 
o’clock. After storms of various and opposing 
emotions had swayed and buffeted souls, and 
the fight between good and evil had been so 
evident I could almost, like Luther, have 
thrown an ink bottle at his satanic majesty 
grinning there, a solemn peace ensued. Through 
intense suffering on the part of many, and a 
strong determination on the part of each to do 
his part, the differences were buried, forgive- 
ness was asked and given, and brotherly rela- 
tions restored. To me it seemed a tremendous 
victory and we rejoiced, though with trembling. 

The next morning at the close of our meeting, 
another joy awaited us. When we were about 
to sing the doxology, in walked the Brahman 
convert who had been taken away for the second 
time by his relatives. This time he had been 
away ten days and we had begun to fear he 
would never return. We knew that a priest 
from a distance had been sent for at great 
expense to get him back into caste, and we 
feared both for his life and for his courage. 
But here he was, looking pale and faint from 
struggle and fasting and bearing the marks of 
the beating and of the attempt to choke him 
but still with firmness in his step and determi- 
nation in his face. “Oh,” he said, “for the 
sake of my mother I tried again to believe in 
their religion but I could not. Jesus Christ 
is the only one who can save. No other can 
satisfy my heart. I must have His seal and 
bear His name, no matter what my family 
think.” So he was baptized that afternoon 
and our little group was filled with praise. 
His sweet young wife, with her baby girl, had 
told him she would gladly come with him, but 
as soon as he declared his intention of becoming 
a Christian, she was removed to her own father’s 
house, not allowed to see her husband, and is 
being kept under close watch. 

I have given you just a glimpse of our hopes 
and fears, our joys and sorrows. We are often 
reminded that “in the world ye shall have 
tribulation.” Perhaps even oftener we have 
reason to remember that “ our citizenship is in 
heaven ” and we sometimes seem to feel heaven’s 
invigorating atmosphere all about us, and are 
thrilled with its eternal joys. Ask our. friends 
to join their forces in prayer to keep us in these 
perilous times surrounded by a spiritual at- 
mosphere, living in “ the heavenlies.” — Mrs. 


W. C. Owen. 


- [Now, did you ever read a better letter from the 
field than that? Shall we not thank Mrs. Owen 
for opening her heart and touching ours? And 
are we going to let our missionaries waste time 
and energy because we do not give them needed 
tools for their work? Assuredly, some rich man 
with three motor cars can spare one. — Ed. 





“ HAPPY NEW YEAR” TO you ! 





OUGHT TO HAVE BETTER QUARTERS 


Mandalay, Burma, July 19. 

My furlough is due in April, 1915, and the 
time is fast approaching. Is no one coming out 
this fall to be preparing to take the work? The 
school now registers 102—62 boys and 40 
girls — more than ever before. The teachers 
are all working well, with four of them resi- 
dents who assist in the boarding department, 
which now numbers 38. ‘Two Christian teachers 
from the High School have voluntered to be 
scout masters for our boys who wish to be 
Scouts. They are all very enthusiastic about 
it. The girls are fast becoming proficient in 
the art of cookery. Two of them made sweets 
yesterday to sell and cake for our Sunday lunch. 
The bakers’ cake here is very inferior and much 
more expensive. I find a very helpful spirit 
among the people themselves, which will all make 
for the best success of the school. To leave the 
school now without a leader would only mean 
that it would go down and it has had too many 
backward steps already. But we cannot con- 
tinue to advance in our present crowded quar- 
ters. We greatly need the land in front of the 
house (thus doing away with the malodorous 
outhouses at our front entrance) and the land 
and buildings in the rear. The dormitories are 


’ crowded, and a sick girl I have to take to my 


own room, and there is no place for a sick boy. 
A child very often comes down with a fever of 
104 and cannot be allowed to stay in a crowded 
dormitory at night. The dining room has long 
been too small. It now seats 48 and the day 
scholars eat on the veranda, while the day 
teachers seek refuge in their class rooms. 




















Water is becoming a serious problem and we 
should have our own well, with water pumped 
into the house. By January another class 
room will be greatly needed, besides an en- 
largement of our kindergarten. —Sara G. 
Purturrs, A. B. European School. 


A SCHOOL NEEDED AT PYU 


Toungoo, Burma. 


There are two Burmese schools in and near 
Toungoo in charge of Buddhist teachers. Yet 
they give my Bible woman and me permission 
to teach singing to their pupils once a week. 
We also improve our opportunities and teach 
the children about the gospel, too. We are 
also permitted to teach singing and Sunday 
school lessons in a small school nearby taught 
by a Tamil teacher. 

Recently we made a trip to a town called 
Pyu, two hours’ journey from here on the rail- 
road. There was one Christian Burmese 
family there in whose home the three preachers 
were entertained. My Bible woman and I 
stayed at the Government bungalow. We held 
meetings in the bazaar there and also on the 
street, and crowds gathered to listen to the 
singing and the preaching. We gave out many 
leaflets and sold many Gospels and tracts. A 
Karen Christian man and a Mohammedan 
man advised us to open a school in Pyu. There 
is a school there where they teach English, 
under the management of the Young Men’s 
Buddhist Association. It is a good-sized town 
and a school there would be a nucleus for a 
church. We have also been holding meetings 
in and near the bazaar here in Toungoo. We 
sing hymns and the crowd gathers to listen. 
Then two of the pastors preach in Burmese, 
using the Sunday school picture rolls as illus- 
trations. I am also glad to add my testimony 
in Burmese. Then the Telugu preacher speaks 
to the natives of India. We sold 56 Gospels 
one morning, which is the most we have ever 
sold at one time. I am enjoying my work, for 
there is no joy like the joy of service for Him 
who has given Himself for us. — AuGustTa 
Pecx, A. B. Burmese School. 


oy 


A Plea from Miss Bullard 
Kavali, South India. 


Now I must come to the point. Please don’t 
think me bold if I just remind you of one thing 
that we told you about when you visited us at 
Kavali. You must remember the shed, our 
poor excuse for a schoolhouse. Well, we have 
the school, a lively one, we have more or less 
good furniture, but alas, we haven’t the build- 
ing. We do need a school building that will 
be a cover and a safe place of keeping for our 
apparatus, etc., as well as a place where we can 
teach without having classes all mixed up so 
that often the teachers hardly know which boy 
or girl they are trying to teach. You know all 
about it, so I don’t need to say much. But 
$2,000 would give us such a good substantial 
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house, and one that would hold most of our 
classes, that is, about eight besides the kinder- 
garten. Now I am sure you can find a friend 
who would be glad to give us this building. 
Kavali has been a station for many years, about 
twenty years, and we have never had a “ pucca 
school house or chapel,” so I’m sure we deserve 
one, don’t you think so?” 


Yes, indeed, Kavali deserves a school- 
house. Let us all bend our shoulders to 
the burden to pull through all we have 
promised for this year, so that we shall 
dare to think about this for another year. 
Miss Bullard and her dear father and 
mother are praying for this. Will you 
pray, too? 

h 


At Rest 


Miss Katharine Darmstadt, for twenty 
years our missionary in Nellore, passed 
away at Clifton Springs Sanitarium on 
Nov. 27th. All who ministered to her 
during the last months of intense suffer- 
ing gave testimony to her wonderful 
patience and beautiful trust in her Saviour. 
During her service in India she had charge 
of one of the largest girls’ boarding schools 
in the Telugu Mission, and she was one 
of the most successful teachers our Wo- 
man’s Board ever sent to the foreign 
field. She was blessed with an unusually 
bright and sunny disposition, honored 
and beloved by her missionary associates, 
and her ideal Christian life has left an 
indelible impression upon hundreds of 
Telugu girls. She put her own life into 
other young lives and through them her 
influence will live on for years to come. 

*“‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord. . . . They rest from their labors, 
and their works do follow them.” 


* 
Miss Mary Ewart Adkins 
BY MRS. A. M. BACON 


For the last five years of its existence, 
Miss Adkins served the Society of the 
West as its Foreign Secretary. In the 
consolidation of the two societies she is 
left free for other work, after a year of 
needed rest. The place she holds in the 
hearts of the girls abroad, many of whom 
she has sent to the field, may be seen from 
a few extracts from letters. They do not 
mean to lose her utterly. 
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From Rangoon come the words: “‘ It 
doesn’t quite seem possible that you are 
no longer at the Rooms and also that you 
are no longer our Secretary. But we are 
glad to know you are still interested in the 
work and in the workers individually, and 
many of us will no doubt write to you of 
the things that weigh on our hearts, that 

‘ you may pray with us about them.” 

Miss Johnson of the Philippines writes: 
**T am so glad and thankful for the visits 
I had with you while on furlough. It 
has helped me wonderfully.” 

Miss Adkins made a point to keep the 
missionaries in touch with the homeland. 
She wrote them of happenings here, and 
sought to give them the inspiration of 
great religious gatherings. Her Christmas 
and birthday letters to our girls over the 
seas were greatly appreciated. 

From Japan, a missionary writes: 
“Lonesome? I should say so. I want 
to thank you, Miss Adkins, for loving me 
and believing in me and helping me in the 
many ways that you have done. I hope 
you will still give me one little place down 
in the inside of your heart, for you will 
soon be busy with work for hands and 
heart, which God will give you.” 

Another worker in Japan, who has seen 
fewer years there, writes: ‘It is hard to 
think of any one else in your place. The 
fact that all my correspondence before 
coming out to Japan was with you makes 
a sacred bond not easily broken. Your 
letters, always so cordial and personal, 
have been a great inspiration to me.” 

From China, Miss C. writes: ‘‘I thank 
you so much, dear Miss Adkins, for the 
beautiful Easter message you sent me. I 
cannot tell you what it has meant to me.” 

From Assam, we quote the following: 
““It may be practical philosophy not to 
want anything so badly as to be disap- 
pointed if you fail to get it. But it is 
human nature to feel disappointments, and 
this missionary is no exception when she 
loses her loved Foreign Secretary. I want 
to thank her for all the help she has been 
to me far away here, and I pray that none 
of us whom she has helped to send to the 

field may disappoint her.” 

Miss Adkins is rich in these friends and 
in hosts of others who believe God has a 
great work for her to do for Him. 
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A Few Reminders for January 


First. 
of our missionary year. 


We have but three months more 
Are three-fourths 
of your funds in? If not, will you not get 
them in in the next two weeks, so that we 
may be sure of the whole year’s budget; 
and may save our District Treasurers, 
busy women like yourselves, who are giv- 
ing their services, from that awful rush 
of work that has always characterized 
March? Be willing to give more time 
and effort and money than ever these last 
months, so that we may come to a great 
victory. This year, of all years, when the 
world looks to us Americans almost alone 
to maintain a century’s Christian mission 
work in the Orient, we must not fail. 


“ Lift high His royal banner, 
It must not suffer loss.” 


Second. With January begins the special 
Foreign Mission period in the Sunday 
school. Delightful material is prepared: 
for the children, kindergarten through 
intermediate, by our own Publication 
Dept., 450 E. 30th St., Chicago; for older 
classes and more general uses, by the 
Department of Missionary Education, 
23 E. 26th St., New York City. Do your 
best to secure a little time each Sunday 
for regular missionary instruction in every 
Sunday school in the land. Make plans 
for the charming Easter program, and send 
at once to your District Literature Bureau, 
or 450 E. 30th St., Chicago, for boxes or 
envelopes which the children may be 
filling through these weeks, to be opened 
at Easter. These gifts will go to help the 
children of the Orient, many thousands 
of them always as needy as the European 
children to whom our childreri sent Christ- 
mas gifts. 

Third. Remember the great, union, 
interdenominational Day of Prayer, to 
be observed on the 8th of January. Let 
us all “with one accord” lift up our 
hearts on that day to Him who alone can 
help us, to Him who can help us. 

The subjects for prayer, with the hours 
suggested, are given below. Let us add, 
near the close of the hour from 2 to 3 P.M., 
a prayer for our own budget; that our 
entire budget of $305,750 may be raised 
by March 31, and that all the societies 
of the denomination may be freed from 











debt, and may secure their budgets for 
the present year’s work. 

‘Will you not see to it that our Baptist 
women join in the observance of this day 
in every city, town and village? Where 
possible, let it be an interdenominational 
observance. Where that cannot be, let 
our women and girls, in groups, or singly, 
join their prayers to the great volume 
which will ascend on that day to Him who 
said: “ Ask and ye shall receive.” 


The hours to be observed are from 10 to 12 A.M., and 
from 2 to 4 P.M. 
Topics FOR PRAYER 
Prepared by Charlotte E. Vickers 


General subjects for the day: 
For nations at war. 
That the love of Jesus may overcome the strife. 
That the social forces may be recognized and made 
effective in Christian missions. 


“* Christ for every life and all of life.” 


10 A.M. — Eph. 1: 15-21; Rom. 12: 1-8. 

Prayer for peace. 

Prayer for the church at home; a deeper realization 
of responsibility and opportunity; every member 
redeemed to have a part in giving the gospel of 
peace through Jesus Christ to all the world. 

It A.M. — Isa. 49 : 8-11-16; John 5 : I-09. 

Praise for the great company of women who publish 
good tidings. 

Prayer for the millions of Christian women who are 
not interested in missions. 

Prayer for the young women that they may become 
a mighty force in this great work. 

Prayer for the ‘‘ child in the midst ’’ both at home 
and abroad. 


Box luncheon. — Luke 9: 13. 
2 P.M. — Isa. 48 : 6-12; Luke 7 : 19-23. 
Processional of young women. 
Hymn: ‘‘ Coming, coming, yes, they are.” 
Prayer for evangelistic work in the mission fields. 
Prayer for the 
Educational, 
Medical and 
Industrial work, 
that through these social forces Christ may be 
manifest and souls won to Him, that efficient 
Christian workers may be trained. 
An offering, with special music, is suggested. 
3 P.M. — Consecration hour. Eph. 3 : 13-21; 1 Chron. 
29: I-9. 
A personal giving of oneself to the Lord Jesus Christ 
and His service of love. 
Prayer for a great quickening of true faith in the 
hearts of the workers on the field. 
Close with consecration hymn, — 
“Take my life and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to thee.”’ 
Benediction. 
Motto. — Every woman in the church an active 
member of the Society. 
Ye that are the Lord’s remembrancers, take ye no 
rest. —Isa. 62:06, 7. 
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A Program to Copy 

Mrs. Silver sends a program of the In- 
terdenominational Federation for Mission 
Study made by the women living in and 
about Orange, N. J. It opens with a six 
weeks’ lecture course on the home mission 
text book, ‘‘In Red Man’s Land.” The 
lectures are given by distinguished speakers 
and the devotional service led by min- 
isters of different denominations. The 
Foreign Mission section opens in January 
with six morning lectures and one even- 
ing’s dramatic presentation of scenes from 
missionary life. Missionaries will give 
the lectures in the morning course. A 
course of lectures on Dr. Faunce’s “ Social 
Aspects of Foreign Missions” is also 
planned. The year’s program is to end 
with a fellowship luncheon. 


Pioneers 


Is there pioneer blood in your veins? 
Few opportunities are left in America for 
expressing it, but here is one. 

This is the pioneer year of the union of 
our Baptist Women’s Foreign Mission 
work. 

It costs but $10, and you may hand the 
record down to your children’s children 
to be displayed when the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society cele- 
brates its centennial. 

Every woman or girl who before the 
annual meeting of the Society, May, 1915, 
pays into the treasury of her District $10 
or more, as a personal gift above the appor- 
tionment, may become a 


PIONEER 


Of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, 
And will receive a Pioneer Certificate. 
Note. Send money direct to your 
District Treasurer, specifying that it is 
to make you a Pioneer. Remember that 
this must be ABOVE THE APPORTIONMENT. 





* GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD THAT HE GAVE’HIS ONLY 
BEGOTTEN SON THAT WHOSOEVER BELIEVETH ON HIM 


SHOULD 


NOT PERISH BUT HAVE EVERLASTING LIFE.” 


AMERICAN PROTESTANT CHRISTIANS SO LOVE THE WORLD 
THAT THEY GAVE LAST YEAR ON THE AVERAGE, SEVENTY- 
FOUR CENTS EACH, THAT THE UNEVANGELIZED WORLD 
MIGHT NOT PERISH BUT HAVE EVERLASTING LIFE. — Men 


and Missions. 
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Third Letter to Patience Hathaway 


You Impatient PATIENCE: 


Of course I got your letter! But you mustn’t 
expect an answer the very next day when you 
ask so many questions. I counted up fully ten 
about an entirely new way to present chapters 
4, 5 and 6!!! All this in spite of the old saw 
that “‘ there’s nothing new under the sun”! 

However, here’s a suggestion, — instead of 
having only two or three girls give a program 
get about fifteen to present Chapter IV, and 
‘call it “ The Three Rs.” We announced one 
girls as “ Teacher,” 15 others as “‘ Star Pupils,” 
and then wrote “ Dunce” with a_ perfect 
comev’s tail of question marks and exclamation 
points following it! We used a slate for our 
poster, writing on it: 





Tue TureeE Rs 


[date, hour, place] 


1. R vu coming? 
2. R vu curious? 
3. R vu going to invite some one else? 











The invitations were written on little yellow 
tags, on which we drew lightly in pencil RRR, 
letters about an inch high, then wrote in ink 
around the three penciled outlines of the Rs 
an invitation to come tothe meeting. We had 
a veritable Tag Day in Sunday school, hanging 
a tag on every girl’s button! 

It was previously arranged when the parts 
were given out that each girl was to wear a 
placard around her neck with her new name 
printed on it, and the evening of the meeting 
the Star Pupils sat in a body near the front 
where they opened the program_by singing: 
“Good evening, Dear Teacher, Good evening 
to you!” 

The Teacher struck a bell and called the class 
in Reading to come forward to the front row 
of chairs. To unify the parts of the program 
for the audience the Teacher hung a chart on 
the wall giving the subject headings of the 
following outline (all but the matter in paren- 
theses). 


I. Reapinc Lesson. , 

I. REASONS FOR MISSIONARY EDUCATION: 

(1) “The Child ts Father to the Man.” (The 
Teacher calls on ‘“‘ Miss-Understands” to 
rise, and a girl with “ Miss- Understands ” on 
her placard stands, turning to face the 
audience. She is then asked to tell what her 
reading lesson says about missionary educa- 
tion, how government schools fall short,. and 
the reason for missionary kindergartens. 


See “ Child in Midst,” pp. 135, 138, 147, 148, 
156, 164.) 
(2) “Children Cry for It!” (Teacher asks 
““Miss-Led ” to rise and read selections 
proving how misled she has been in thinking 
that children in the Orient had to be dragged 
to school! E.g., “A Korean Hike,” page 
133, or leaflets ‘ How Long Must I Wait? ” 
and “ Who Will Open the Door for Ling 
Te? ”) 
(3) Parents Beware of Imitations!” (Teacher 
calls on “‘ Miss-Adventure,” a lively girl who 
has always pictured a missionary as an 
anemic lady under a palm tree talking to 
sleepy listless natives, to read selections 
proving the adventurous braveness of mis- 
sionaries and the eager tactics used by the 
‘natives.” E.g., “A Bloodless Hold-Up,” 
page 134, also 142-144.) 
2. RESPONSIBILITIES OF MISSIONARY TEACHERS. 
(“ Miss-Taken Notions ” is called on to show 
how wrong she was in thinking missionaries 
lazy people always being fanned by punkahs 
or eating tiffin. Pp. 150, 153, 157-159, 161, 
163.) 
3. RESULTS OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 
(“‘ Miss-Cellaneous Information,” who has 
listened to all kinds of adverse criticism; 
she reads brief, carefully chosen selections 
from pages 165-168.) 


II. ’Rittnc Lesson. 
I. REVIEW OF OLD VIEWS. 
(Teacher calls on ‘“ Miss-Quotation,” who 
hands in her list of quotations of world 
teachers in regard to education, page 136. 
For these themes use very large sheets of 
white shelf paper, with quotations, lists, etc., 
written in crayon in very large copy-book 
script, so the teacher may turn it around for 
the audience to read, and also ask the pupil 
to read what she has written.) 
2. RANGE OF LANGUAGES USED. 
(“ Miss-Pronunciation” is ,asked to show 
list of languages used by missionaries, — 
pages 163, 164,— and also to pronounce them.) 
3. RESOURCEFULNESS OF MISSIONARIES. 
(“‘ Miss-Spells,” who is told by the teacher 
that she has often misspelled missionary to 
visionary, is asked to show her writing lesson, 
an alphabetical list of the fundamental things 
a missionary must be: Architect, Builder, 
Cook, Dressmaker, Educator, Friend, Gym- 
nastic director, Hymn-writer, Iconoclast, 
Judge, Kindergartner, Lawyer, Minister, 
Novelist, Organist, Physician, Question-box, 
Ruler, Surgeon, Translator, Untiring Cor- 
respondent, Vocalist, Worker, X — unknown 
quantity! — Youthful, Zealous unto all good 
works! She spells this aloud as the teacher 
points to each word with her pointer.) 





III. ’Rirametic Lesson. 
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(The class is called 
to the recitation bench.) 

I. ADDITION. 

(“ Miss-Calculates Size ” is called on to add 

up the Baptist columns, giving: 


Japan: . Baptist schools 
China: 

India: 

Philippines: 

Burma 

Assam: a a 
Africa: ne : ss 


She adds these figures in class, 7 all these 
problems should be written beforehand, 
leaving only the answer to find. Use large 
sheets of black cardboard, hung on the wall, 
and white chalk. See “ Following the Sun- 
rise ”’ and Baptist Year Book for figures.) 

2. SUBTRACTION. 

(“ Miss-Estimates Need ” is asked to explain 
chart from page 41; “How to Use,” and 
to insert answer. 

For example: 


. scholars 


?=what an interested Miss-Giving 
would give on principle! 
The Teacher asked the class whether they 
were living in the Ten-cent-age or the Ten- 
per-cent-age!) 


IV. Tue Fourtrn R 


One is always reading about the mysterious 
“ fourth dimension,” but never of the “ fourth 
R,” which is — “ Ready,” or “Red E!” 
The teacher had three large red Es with the 
appropriate word written on the _ back; 
holding one up she called on “* Miss-Directed 
Energies ” (a lively girl who has time for 
everything but missions), to stand and re- 
ceive her Red E, which has “Exercise” 
written on it. She then explained in what 
way she might exercise her energies, as well 
as how “ Miss-Applied Talents” might 
“Expend” her genius (see page 162 for a 
suggestion) and how “ Miss-Placed Interests ” 
might keep her “Emotions ” warm! 


It really worked out splendidly. The girls 


entered into their parts so well. The selections 
were made brief, so combined as to give the 
juiciest morsels from the text book. Of course 
the teacher has to be ready to make the thing 
go and to call out the pupils so clearly that the 
audience catch the point of the assignment be- 
fore the pupil begins to recite. I haven’t thought 
it necessary to write out her remarks, ’causeI * 
made ’em myself and you know my style. 
Moreover, you can make even better ones of 
your own, you clever Patience Hathaway. 
Devotedly yours, 
Marcaret T. APPLEGARTH. 


India has 30,000,000 girls. 
100,000 ,, in school. 
? »» untaught. 


In the same way give China and United 
States.) 

3. DIVISION. 

(“‘ Miss-Proportion ” gives an estimated num- 
ber of children of school age in non-Christian 
world, divided by an estimated number of 
school teachers to show misproportion of 
scholars to teachers.) 

4. FRACTIONS. 

(“ Miss-Becoming,” who is very prim and 
decorous, ought to be shocked at the Jm- 
proper Fractions: 


10 men of India _ 
9 of them can’t read 


OUOOUOOOUOU 





SCHOOLS IN SOUTH CHINA 


Over 2,000 pupils in our schools. 

Aim: To put a primary school for boys 
and girls in every church. 

Achievement: One hundred villages 
have such. 

Wanted: Two grammar grade board- 
ing schools in each central station. 

Attained: Four out of [ Xityame 

eight stations4 Sw — 

so equipped. | Kaying 


Two Boys’ § Kaying 
Academies. (| Swatow 
Two crowded ( Kityang 
girls’ i | 

ing schools { 

for lack of 
supervision. 


200 women of India 
199 of them can’t read 





Proper Fractions, might show: 
goo Teachers 
20,000 Scholars 


5. MULTIPLICATION. 
(“ Miss-Imagination ” doesn’t think the re- 
sults of schools are great enough, but she 
fails to picture in her mind the indirect in- 
fluence exerted, e.g., 

I pupil X 5 in her family = 
by Christian influence. 

75 pupils X 5 in their families = ? persons in 
a village reached by Christian influence.) 

6. PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 

(“ Miss-Giving,” who has many misgivings 
as to the amount she ought to give to missions, 


? persons reached Attained: 


Disbanded: 


l Swatow 
has this problem to solve: f Hopo 


$200=dress allowance of Miss-Giving Kaying 
for I year. Needs: Adequate J Kityang 

10% = percentage of income which the building 1) Chaoyang 
Jews (even mean ones!) rendered accommo- Unkung 
to Jehovah. dations. | Swatow 
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“The Gleaners” of the First Baptist 
Church, Pittsfield, Mass., furnish an 
inspiring example of what a few young 
girls, with a consecrated and ingenious 
leader, can accomplish for the cause of 
missions by improving every opportunity. 
The band was organized about a year 
ago and consists of six members, all about 
fourteen or fifteen years of age. At a 
recent meeting of the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society the Gleaners had on display a 
large quantity of pretty and acceptable 
articles which they had prepared for their 
missionary; the girls themselves, sitting 
in a semi-circle behind the tables, adding 
to the attractiveness of the scene. After 
they had sung ‘‘ The Whole Wide World 
for Jesus ”’ — which is their motto — the 
Secretary, Lillian Shepardson, read a re- 
port of the year’s work: We _ have 
adopted Miss Clara B. Tingley, of Bassein, 
Burma, as our missionary. Our badge is 
blue and white—blue for truth and 
fidelity, white for purity and the fields 
ripe for harvest. Our first work was to 
cut attractive pictures from magazines 
and paste them in scrap books. Each 
girl furnished enough cambric for a book 
and one of our members made and sold 
enough holders to get quite a number of 
books. We now have ready to send to 
Miss Tingley 300 picture card boards, 
that is, pictures from magazines pasted 
on the cardboards that come in shirts 
‘from the laundry, with ribbon in one end 
by which to hang them up; tro! sheets of 
paper dolls to be cut out; 3115 Sunday 
school lesson cards; 34 clover sachets; 
24 other sachets; 1,227 used post cards 
with white paper pasted over the back; 
264 new post cards; 160 Sunday school 
papers; 992 miscellaneous cards and 
booklets; 1 book, Pollyanna; 1 fan; 175 
emery bags (Miss Tingley says it is al- 
most indispensable that each child should 
have one during the raining season); 3 
pupil study books; an apron for Miss 
Tingley and one for Miss Pennington; 
46 blotters, with picture cards tied on 
them with ribbon; 36 scrapbooks. We 


thank the Sunshine Band (younger chil- 


dren) for seven scrapbooks. Miss Tingley 
writes that these will be appreciated by 
the children in the First Standard. 

By securing Larkin soap orders, col- 
lecting and selling old paper and rubber, 
and selling Christmas and Easter cards 
and novelties we raised last year up to 
March Ist, $69. It was distributed as 
follows: To Elm Street Chapel, $10; to 
the Baptist Sunday school in Prague, 
Bohemia, $10; to the Modern Knights’ 
room in the church, $6; to the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, $43, $30 of 
which was applied to Miss Tingley’s work. 
About all we had to buy for the box we 
sent her was the emery for the bags. The 
rest we made from waste materials cr 
they were given us. In July we held a 
food sale and made $19.50. We have 
voted to provide half the furniture for a 
girls’ boarding school in Kiating, West 
China, where Miss Pansy Mason is a 
missionary. 

Letters have recently appeared in the 
Helping Hand from Miss Mason, telling 
of the fine opportunity for a union girls’ 
boarding school n Kiating. The girls 
are clamoring for the school; the China 
Inland Mission is ready to furnish a mis- 
sionary teacher and a Christian native 
teacher. All that is asked of our Board 
is the use of our rented house, at no addi- 
tional expense, and $120 Mex., or $60 
gold, for the necessary furnishings. We 
congratulate the Gleaners on their splendid 
achievements thus far and on their ready 
appreciation of the exceptional oppor- 
tunity at Kiating for the accomplishment 
of great good with little outlay. WHERE 
IS THERE ANOTHER BAND OF MISSIONARY- 
HEARTED GIRLS WHO WILL PLEDGE THE 
REMAINING $30 NEEDED? 


* * x 
Have you seen the two programs on 
“The Social Force of Christian Mis- 
sions ” prepared by D. Brewer Eddy, and 
the one.on “The Child in the Midst,” 
by Miss Milligan? These may all be 
obtained from Mr. John Moore, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York, free on request. Why 
not arrange several of these programs 
for social evenings or entertainments? 
They are just the thing for the young 
people. 
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AN ITEM FROM TAVOY 


Tavoy, Burma, Sept. 16. 

Tavoy has had its share of showers of 
rain this year. Over 200 inches is the 
record up to date. We have also had 
showers of a different nature. Fifteen 
of our boys and girls were baptized a few 
weeks ago, and more are asking for baptism. 
Our prayer meetings and children’s meet- 
ings are wide awake. Scarcely a moment 
is lost. — Thora Thompson. 

oa 
The Lord’s Remembrancers 
AN ORDER OF SERVICE POSSIBLE TO EVERY 
CHRISTIAN. WON’T YOU JOIN? 

Mrs. Silliman of Narsaravupet asks us to 
pray that a normal trained teacher may be 
found for Narsaravupet, and for two evangelis- 
tic lady missionaries for that district of the 
Telugu field; also for a large enough appro- 
priation to make possible the giving of a primary 
education to the children of our Baptist native 
converts. 

Continue to pray that a doctor may be found 
forthe Hopo field. See Misstons for October, 
p. 846. 

Pray that the lives of missionaries en route 
to the field may be precious. 

Pray for missionaries discouraged by the de- 
lay in providing needed supplies and reinforce- 
ments. 

Pray that volunteers may be found for every 
vacancy. 

oo 


Our Missionaries 


ARRIVALS 
_ At Iloilo, Panay, P. I., July 6, Miss Caroline Bis- 
singer. 
At Boston, in July, Miss L. Jennie Crawford, from 
Hanyang, Central China. Home address, 34 Vine 
St., Winchester, Mass. 


At New York, Sept. roth, Miss Annie M. Lemon, 


from Pyinmana, Burma. Home address, Lick Run, 
Botetourt Co., Va. 

At New York, Oct. 2d, Miss Rose E. Nicolet, from 
Capiz, Panay, P. I. Home address, 39 Melville Road, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

At Boston, Oct. roth, Miss Sarah Whelpton, from 
Bacolod, Panay, P. I. Home address, 1925 Geyer 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

SAILED 

From Seattle, Sept. 26th, Miss Dora Zimmerman, 
for Ningpo, E. China. 

From San Francisco, Oct. 31st, Miss Marie A. 
Dowling, for Shaohsing, E. China. 

From New York, Oct. roth, Miss Omie E. Carter, 
for Tura, Assam; Miss Elizabeth Hay, for Nowgong, 
Assam. 

From San Francisco, Nov. 21st, Miss Annie L. 
Prince and Miss Lizbeth B. Hughes, for Moulmein, 
Burma; Miss Agnes Neilson, for Rangoon, Burma; 
Miss Melissa E. Morrow, for Sooriapett, S. India; 
Miss Lillian V. Wagner, for Madras, S. India; Miss 
Florence E. Carman, for Nellore, S. India; Miss 
Susan Roberts, for Ongole, S. India; Miss Linnie M. 
Holbrook, for Tura, Assam; Miss Mabelle R. Culley, 
for Swatow, China; Miss Harriet N. Smith, for Ningpo, 
China; Miss Alice C. Bixby, for Yokohama, Japan; 
Miss Ethel Phelps, for Jaro, Iloilo, Panay, P. I 


Honor Roll. W.A. B. F. M.S. 


These circles have paid one-half apportionment before 
October 15: 


KANSAS 
Argonia Wichita, rst Bethany 
Arkansas City Lyons 
Bronson Mt. Zion (Walnut V.) 
Burr Oak Munescah 
Burden Ruhama 
Canton Winfield 
Galena Wilmore 
Goddard ‘Washington 
Golden Plain Valley Center 
Hamlin Turkville 
Latham Topeka, Seward Ave. 
Sabetha Tany 
Bethany (Munescah Ass.) 
IOWA 
Allerton Lorimer 
Ames Manchester 
Anamosa Mason City 
Bedford Milton 
Beulah Mt. Ayr 
Boone Mt. Olive 
Cedar Rapids, Calvary Mt. Pleasant (Bullington) 
Churdan Mt. Union 
Creston New Hartford 
Dunkerton Oelwein 
Eagle Grove Renwick 
Farmington Russell 
Grinnell Shenandoah 
Harlan Sibley 
Hawarden South English 
Independence Swaledale 
Iowa Falls Waterloo, Walnut St. 
Le Mors Westchester 
NEBRASKA 
Adams Liberty 
Alliance Lime Grove 
Blair Lincoln, rst 
Central City Norfolk 
Chadron Norman 
David City No. Platte 
Fairburg Omaha, Immanuel 
Falls City Peru 
Farnam Prairie Union 
Friend Silver City 
Gering Wilsonville 


These have paid whole apportionment: 


KANSAS 
Wichita, North Branch Milton 
Codell Ness City 
Clay Center, Swedish Pleasant Valley 
Grand View Pleasant View 
Great Bend Protection 
Long Island Winifred 
Louisburg Vinton (Walnut V.) 
IOWA 

Burlington, Walnut St. Linby 
Clearfield Louisa Center 
Coal Ridge Lowell 
Coldwater Newmarket 
Corwith No. Union (Fox R.) 
Corydon Northwood 
Delphos Palestine 
Emerson Pleasant Valley (E. Grand R.) 
Freedom Pleasant Valley (Fox R.) 
Goldfield Providence 
Goshen Shellrock 
Gravity Tioga 
Hillsboro Wellman f 
Holmes Yarmouth \ 
Jesup ; 

NEBRASKA 
Beatrice Red Cloud 
Bethesda South Omaha 
Louisville Stromsberg, Eden 
Mason City York 


Omaha, Olivet 


From the Central District, Berwick, Il!., reports j 
that half its apportionment was paid by September. 
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January. Chaos or Christianity. 

February. Christianity the Hope of the East. 

March. Children in Non-Christian Lands. 

April. Missionary Practice through the Use of Tracts. 


May. The Baptist Fleet. 
June. The Instrument and the Inspiration of Missions — The Bible. 
July. The Problem of the City Church. 


August. |The Problem of the Country Church. 
September. State Missions. 

October. Home-Missions. (Topic to be announced.) 
November. Home Missions. (Topic to be announced.) 
December. Home Missions. (Topic to be announced.) 


FEBRUARY: CHRISTIANITY THE HOPE OF THE EAST 


OpreninG Hymn. PRAYER AND SCRIPTURE. 


I. Tue Report oF THE Commission — WHAT ARE THE RESULTS? 
1. Language and literature, pp. 104-116. 
. Education, pp. 116-131. 
Medical and industrial work, pp. 131-138, 141-162. 
. Reforms, pp. 162-181. 
. By-products, pp. 185-208. 
IJ. “ Oppostre His Own House ” — DENOMINATIONAL GLIMPSE. 
III. Tay Krtncpom Come — Our SHARE IN THE ANSWER. 
1. Increased earnestness in prayer. 
2. New plans for missionary education. 
3. The Every-Member Canvass. 


ine SW 


Notes 


The “‘ Commission ” should be composed of five people appointed in advance to speak three 
minutes each on the subjects given. The page references are to “‘ The Social Aspects of Foreign 
Missions,”’ by President Faunce, cloth 60c, paper 40c postpaid. 

The second main topic should be discussed by one or two speakers, who will show the main 
features of our own denominational achievements along social lines in foreign mission work. 

The third main topic should be discussed by the leader and should constitute a strong climax. 

For the second and third topics a packet of leaflets will be sent for roc. For material, address 
the Department of Missionary Education, 23 E. 26th St., New York City. 


”? 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Missionary Education Department and the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society have in preparation a series of special 
Sunday School helps for the six weeks period preceding Easter. This is 
the time set apart for presenting Foreign Missions in the Sunday School. 
Teachers and Superintendents of every department from kindergarten to 
adult will find just the brief telling material they need for each Sunday 
and for an Easter program. 


Boxes, envelopes, reading matter and plans ready February 1. For 
details write to Secretary John M. Moore. 
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Prayer First 

This is what we say. But what do we 
do? 

We promote systematic missionary edu- 
cation; we conduct nation-wide campaigns 
for systematic giving. 

What can we do to secure the most im- 
portant missionary ministry of all — 
systematic praying? 

Questions like these led the Department 
of Missionary Education to send out a 
letter last June to pastors and others 
asking them to furnish the names of those 
who they believe would be ready to give 
prayer a major emphasis. 

Thousands of names were furnished in 
response to this request. 

As a result many hundreds of Baptist 
men and women all over the country have 
been enrolled in a PRAYER LEAGUE. 

To these have been sent two leaflets on 
prayer. 

The first is “Intercessory Foreign 
Missionaries,” which shows how it is 
possible by prayer to become a real, active, 
effective missionary. 

The second, ‘“ Aids to Prayer,” has 
been prepared “ For the Christian People 
of North America in View of All that is 
Involved in the Present War.” 

It is evident that many Christian people 
are experiencing keenly their need for 
such aid. 

The call for intercessors is vastly more 
urgent than when this movement was 
launched in June. 

Would you like to have these leaflets? 

Would you like to receive other docu- 
ments telling of the needs and opportunity 
of our missionary societies, printed for 
private circulation among those who will 
help mightily by prayer? 

Would you like to be enrolled in the 
Prayer League? 


Write Secretary John M. Moore of the 
Department of Missionary Education, 
23 E. 26th St., New York City. 

oe 
Easter, 1915 

The new Foreign Mission program for 
the Easter service by the Sunday school 
is ready and it will be sent free to schools 
taking a Foreign Mission offering at the 
time when the program is given. The 
music for this program is in no sense 
cheap or trashy, but is exceedingly bright 
and attractive. The main feature of 
the program is a trip around the world 
on Easter Day, beginning in the Islands 
of the Pacific where Easter Sunday first 
dawns and journeying westward with 
the sun. Bright incidents and exercises 
connected with the lands visited are in- 
troduced, and by the use of a map of the 
world the progress of the Risen Christ 
through the whole world is made both 
interesting and instructive. Send at once 
for a sample to the Department of Mis- 
sionary Education, 23 E. 26th St., New 


York City. 
a 


Preparation for the Every Member Canvass 

At least a full month should be given 
to the preparation of the church and can- 
vassers. The material that has been made 
available for this purpose and which can 
be secured from the United Missionary 
Campaign, 23 E. 26th St., New York City, 
includes the following: 

** Paul’s Plan of Church Finance” and 
“The Every Member Canvass Realized ” 
are furnished free for general distribution. 

“The Every Member Canvass,” a 
leaflet outlining the plan, is provided in 
quantities sufficient to supply the can- 
vassing committee. 

Pledge cards are available at 25¢. per 
hundred. 
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The preparation of the church calls for 
the use of Sunday services and church 
prayer-meetings by the pastor. Two 
methods are suggested for the prayer- 
meeting. 

1. The use of “‘ The Individual and the 
Social Gospel,” by Shailer Mathews as 
the basis of four consecutive meetings. 
The price of this book is 25c. There is a 
pamphlet, “‘ Making the United Program 
I:ffective,” which is furnished free to 
pastors only, and which contains prayer- 
meeting outlines based on “‘ The Individual 
and the Social Gospel,” prepared by Rev. 
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J. M. Stifler, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Evanston, Ill. This pamphlet 
also contains data for sermons. It will 
be sent free to pastors only upon request. 

2. The Northern Baptist Convention 
Annual, containing the annual reports of 
the cooperating organizations of the Con- 
vention, is a storehouse of material on the 
budget and work of the several Societies 
and the Convention. The material con- 
tained in this Annual could well be made 
the basis of a month’s effective work in 
the prayer-meeting. It can be obtained 
from the Publication Society for fifty cents. 











SAFE ARRIVAL OF MISSIONARIES 


The many friends of the party of thirteen 
missionaries who sailed for India from 
New York on October to will be glad to 
learn of their safe arrival, the announce- 
ment of which has just been received by 
cablegram. ‘These missionaries comprised 
the party present at the inspiring farewell 
service in the Madison Avenue Baptist 
Church of New York City, and it is a 
source of gratitude that they have made 
the long journey in safety, especially in 
this period of world crisis. ‘The members 
of the party and their designations were 
as follows: Rev. and Mrs. William Petti- 
grew, Ukhrul; Mrs.S. A. D. Boggs, Jorhat; 
Miss Omie Carter, Tura; Miss Elizabeth 
Hay, Nowgong, Assam; Dr. Mary W. 
Bacheler, Rev. and Mrs. Z. D. Browne. 
Miss Ruth Daniels, Miss Amorette Porter, 
Mrs. Ida M. Holder, Bengal-Orissa; Rev, 
and Mrs. A. C. Hanna, Burma. 


NEW MISSIONARY APPOINTEES 


At the recent meeting of the Board 
two candidates were presented and unani- 
mously appointed. One of them was 
Miss Anna Haven Smith, daughter of 
Dr. D. A. W. Smith, who for fifty-one 
ye ars has been a missionary of the Society 
in Burma. For several years she has been 


assist ing her father in the Karen Theologi- 





cal Seminary in Insein, and will now 
return with him as a regular missionary 
of the Society and continue in that im- 
portant work. 

The other candidate was Mr. Willis S. 
Webb, a son of Dr. George T. Webb of 
the American Baptist Publication Society. 
Mr. Webb is a graduate of Denison Uni- 
versity and will be graduated from the 
Rochester Theological Seminary next May. 
It was a pleasure for the Board to welcome 
these two young people to the ranks of our 
Baptist missionaries. 

By special appointment Mr. Newton H. 
Carman, son of Dr. A. S. Carman of 
Marietta, Ohio, has gone to serve for two 
years as teacher in the boys’ school at 
Swatow, China. 


NOTES FROM CHINA 


From the October issue of the New East, 
the paper published by the China Baptist 
Publication Society, we glean these items: 

The leading editorial on “ War”’ says: 
“Our home Boards have instructed us to 
cut down expenditures. But surely if 
ever the challenge has now come to Chris- 
tians everywhere to support the mission- 
ary campaign in all fields.” Redouble 
rather than slacken should be the thought. 

The “ Life of Judson” in Chinese is 
ready for the printer, and will be pub- 
lished in a large low-priced edition, as 














“qa vital message for the Chinese Chris- 
tians”’ and a constructive force. 

Over 80 per cent of the Christian church 
membership in China is adult, and how 
to get the children in Christian homes 
into Sunday school is a problem with 
which some missionaries are wrestling. 

The resident missionaries in Tsingtau 
were ordered to leave, when war was de- 
clared by Japan against Germany; other- 
wise the missionary work in North China 
had gone on as usual. 

The East China Conference held a 
memorial service for Dr. J. R. Goddard. 
Dr. Eubank preached the annual sermon, 
“full of sound biblical instruction and 
boundless enthusiasm.” All who know 
Dr. Eubank will subscribe to that descrip- 
tion. 

Two personals: Prof. and Mrs. Kulp, 
of the Shanghai Baptist College and 
Seminary, are the proud parents of the 
‘conference baby.” We also extend our 
congratulations to Rev. and Mrs. Bakeman, 
of Hangchow, on the safe arrival of a son, 
born at Monhkanshan. 


QO0OO0008000c00o00000000000R 
 : ITEMS FROM EVERYWHERE 1 
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Rev. G. H. Brock of Kanigiri, South 
India, writes that up to date this year the 
mission has baptized sor, the highest 
number in any one year in the Kanigiri 
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field. Four of these belong to the Sudra 
class for which all the missionaries have 
been earnestly working and praying for 
many years. 


A postcard from Rev. R. Saillens, of 
Paris, says he is preaching six or seven 
times a week to stricken congregations 
and asks for the prayers of Christians in 
America for his work. 


During 1913 the native Christians of 
Banza Manteke, Congo, contributed more 
than 3,000 francs toward the support of 
teachers and preachers, an increase of 
more than fifty per cent over the previous 
year.’ They also paid 1,092 francs for 
medical work. During the year 181 
people were baptized. 

Recently the largest out-building at 
Jaro Industrial School, Philippine Islands, 
the carabao barn, was moved 300 yards 
from its former location by the boys of the 
school. The building, 30 x 50, with a 
corrugated iron roof, was carried on the 
shoulders of 200 boys, and the time re- 
quired for its transfer was twenty minutes, 


after the workmen had the building 
prepared. 
The war has made itself felt in the 


Philippines by a rise in the price of nearly 
all foodstuffs. For a long time the war 
prices on rice threatened to close the 
dormitory at Iloilo, but a few shipments 
from China brought back the old price 








FIRST ANNUAL BANQUET, AGOGA CLASS, IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH, RANGOON 
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and saved the day. The mission press 
has also been hard hit by the refusal of the 
banks to do business, but the difficulty 
has gradually been adjusting itself so that 
work has continued. 


Rev. J. A. Ohrn, of Christiania, Norway, 
writes that he has baptized 38 during the 
year. ‘There seems to be a general tend- 
ency to attend religious services. 


Rev. W. A. Stanton, of Kurnool, South 
India, writes that 87% of the money re- 
ceived at that station last year was con- 
tributed by the native Christians. The 
funds received from Boston are used 
entirely for the support of evangelists in 
unevangelized portions of the field where 
there are not enough Christians to sup- 
port the worker; also for the establish- 
ment of new schools in such areas. 


Wayland Academy, Hangchow, China, 
has just passed the best year in its history, 
graduating ten boys. The total enrol- 
ment is 130. This is probably the best 
academy in Chekiang province and is still 
growing better. 


Middle school work was begun at 
Kinhwa, East China, last fall. This is 
the only middle school in the prefecture 
and 800 boys took the entrance examina- 
tion, although less than a hundred could be 
enrolled through lack of room. 


The Medical School of Nanking Uni- 
versity is perhaps the most hopeful and 
efficient part of our work there. The Kuleo 
hospital has been changed and improved 
so that the whole aspect of the medical 
situation has been altered. A new operat- 
ing pavilion is now in use and will make 
a most helpful addition to the work. 


In September occurred the dedication 
of Emma Birch Smith Hall at Rangoon 
Baptist College. The two Baptist 
churches of Rangoon joined heartily in 
the exercises, this being one of the first 
instances in which the two congregations 
have united in any visible way. The 
Director of Public Instruction was present 
and expressed himself as much pleased 
with the appearance of the Hall and its 
furnishings. As the government proposes 
to aid substantially in the equipment of 
the Hall, the school is in a sound financial 
condition. 


MRS. JULIA HASWELL VINTON 


In the death of Mrs. Vinton, Sept. 21, 
Rangoon lost one of its oldest inhabitants, 
and our Mission one of its oldest, most 
efficient, and best loved members. At 
the Centennial celebrations of 1913, Mrs. 
Vinton was one of the “ five little girls ” 
who gave their reminiscences of Dr. 
Judson, whom she had seen in childhood. 
She was born in Amherst, Mass., May 13, 
1839, the daughter of Rev. James M. 
Haswell, and was educated in Cambridge- 
port, marrying Rev. J. B. Vinton, son 
of Rev. Justus H. Vinton, of Moulmein, 
in 1861. The young couple returned at 
once to Burma and took up work for the 
Karens, and in this work Mrs. Vinton 
labored for more than fifty years. Dr. 
Vinton died in 1887, and Mrs. Vinton has 
been connected with the work of the 
Rangoon Sgaw Karen field ever since. 
Her later work was very largely literary. 
She had a fine command of the Sgaw 
Karen, a well trained mind. She wrote 
the lesson helps for the Sgaw Karen 
Sunday school paper, having a circula- 
tion of almost 14,000 copies monthly over 
the entire Karen field in Burma. The 
great work in Karen is Dr. Wade’s Karen 
Thesaurus, in four volumes, a work out ° 
of print for some years, and Mrs. Vinton 
was entrusted with the work of bringing 
out a new edition of this valuable work 
of reference, and all the proofs were being 
read by herself. 

Mrs. Vinton’s ability as a hymn writer 
and translator was of high order. The 
Karen hymn book with over 600 hymns 
which the Karens delight in singing, would 
be a poor book if it were not for the hymns 
which bear the names of the Vintons, 
father and son, wife and sister. 

Mrs. Vinton leaves behind her in the 
work of the Rangoon field her daughter, 
the wife of Rev. A. E. Seagrave; her son, 
Herbert J. Vinton; while the younger son, 
Rev. S. R. Vinton, is now in Newton 
Center, Mass. The loss felt by the mis- 
sionaries and by the Karens is very deep 
indeed, and the Karens are vying with 
each other to find means of expressing their 
love for the one who has gone. The 
funeral was held in the Vinton Memorial 
and the burial took place in the Karen 
Baptist Cemetery at Kemendine. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR IN BURMA 


Suggestions given at Maymyo Summer 
Bible Assembly, Burma, show some of 
the ways, writes Rev. H. I. Marshall, in 
which Christian Endeavor is working in 
Burma for Christ and the church. 

The Christian Endeavor choir is a strong 
factor. In one choir half the members are 
from non-Christian families. ‘These choirs 
visit other villages and sing the gospel to 
them. Street and bazaar preaching is 
carried out under the guidance of pastors. 

Societies often send deputations to 
towns and villages. One village became 
interested in the gospel, but no preacher 
was available to go to that field. The 
Christian Endeavor Society sent four or 
five young men every week to this village 
to hold a meeting. This was done for a 
whole year. 

Christian Endeavor unions often support 
evangelists in heathen villages, and thus 
extend the mission work. Endeavorers 
also do personal work. Many of them keep 
a supply of tracts on hand, and commit- 
tees distribute them. On the road, in 
the bazar, in the railroad-carriage, En- 
deavorers are doing this quiet but effectual 
work. — Christian Endeavor World. 


WHAT EX-PRESIDENT ANGELL THINKS 


Probably one of the best informed 
historical teachers in the country is Ex- 
President James B. Angell, of Michigan 
University. A Congregationalist, he is 
thoroughly familiar with the early mis- 


sionary history of his denomination. 
After reading the article in Missions by 
Dr. Carman, he wrote to Prof. W. W. 
Beman, a member of the faculty of Michi- 
gan University and also of the Executive 
Committee of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention: ‘ I read Mr. Carman’s paper with 
interest. I think he has made his point.” 
From such an authority that is testimony 
worth much in support of the view so well 
presented by our contributor. 


SCHOOL NOTES 


On Thursday evening, August 13, the 
new dining hall at Jaro Industrial School, 
Philippine Islands, was formally opened 
with a banquet. The guests were the 
members of the faculty of Bible Training 


School and 55 young ladies from the same 
institution. Toasts were given by Miss 
Anna V. Johnson, Rev. A. E. Bigelow, 
Crisostomo Seasors, President of the School 
Republic, and four other boys of the school. 
Songs by the Industrial School Quartette 
and by the girls of the Bible School added 
much to the program. The dining hall 
is the largest room at the school, seating 
300 at the tables. 

The School at Yachowfu, West China, 
recently observed its first graduation, 
there being thirteen boys in the finishing 
class. Five of them are Christians and 
as many will continue their work at 
Chengtu middle school, where Christian 
influences will still surround them. The 
total number of boys during the year has 
been 95, only 16 of whom were day pupils. 


NEW BISHOP IN ASSAM 


The Anglican Church has made Rev. 
S. Pakenham Walsh, recently head of the 
S. P. G. Brotherhood at Bangalore, the 
first Bishop of the Diocese of Assam. 


HINDU’S OPINION OF WOMAN 


One of the strongest evidences of the 
conquering power of Christianity in 
heathen lands is seen in the changing 
attitude toward women. A letter from 
Rev. F. Kurtz of Madira, South India, 
shows the universal attitude of the Hindu 
toward womankind. In a village of rich 
farmers, where no missionary had ever 
before: pitched his tent, several converts 
were ready for baptism, most of them being 
poor people, servants of the farmers. The 
only water near was a small pond excavated 
by a rich caste farmer. On being asked 
permission to make use of his pond the 
man readily consented. The next day, 
when the ceremony was about to begin, 
a relative of the owner came running up 
and objected to the missionary’s using 
the pond. After some discussion he 
finally said that he had no objection to 
the men being immersed in the water, 
but he refused to allow the women to be 
baptized, declaring that they would pol- 
lute the water so that it could be purified 
only at great expense. Finally he made 
what he considered a great concession, 
by suggesting that the women be seated 
on the bank and have a pot of water poured 
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over each. The missionary explained that 
they did not observe the ordinance in 
that way, and the ceremony began. By 
the time the men had been baptized the 
farmer was so interested that when the 
women began to go into the water he made 
no objections, and pollution or no pollution, 
the women were baptized. 


CHRISTIAN WEDDING FEAST IN AFRICA 


Whether missions is a paying proposi- 
tion or not, may be judged by an account 
of a wedding feast recently attended by 
one of our missionaries in a native Congo 
village. The couple had been married 
about two weeks when they invited forty 
of their friends to help observe the event. 
On arriving the missionary was greatly 
astonished to find tables and chairs made 
by natives with tools from England or 
America. Covering the tables were cloths 
spun in European factories, and there 
were real white man’s knives and forks. 
Before eating, the guests, dressed in Euro- 
pean clothing, stood and sang, “ There’s a 
land that is fairer than day,” after which 
prayer was offered. 

If no other argument could be given for 
foreign missions, the commercial results 
of the work should appeal to American 
business men, for no sooner does a heathen 
get converted than he wants to wear the 
garments and use the products of civiliza- 
tion. 


CONFUCIAN CLASSICS AND THE BIBLE 


The recent formal affirmation of Confu- 
cianism as the religion of the Chinese 
Republic has aroused much interest. 
First and last some 35,000,000 volumes of 
Scripture have been put into circulation in 
China. The writings of Confucius are 
written in the classical Chinese, under- 
stood by the educated only. On the other 
hand the Bible is translated into the 
classical form and many simpler forms 
that the common people can study for 
themselves. The printing of Bibles for 
China has been continuous during one 
hundred years, Morrison’s New Testament 
in the Classical form having been printed 
in 1814. In 1872 a committee prepared 
for the Bible Societies a translation of the 
New ‘Testament into Mandarin. This 
was the first serious attempt to give the 


Bible to Chinese who could read the classi- 
cal language but indifferently. The Man- 
darin is the court dialect, understood by 
some three fourths of the population of 
China. Later the whole Old Testament 
was translated into Mandarin for the 
American Bible Society and at its expense. 
This was issued in 1874, and for forty 
years has been the version in most common 
use in China. 

Since 1890 two committees chosen by 
missionaries in general conference have 
been engaged, with the cooperation of the 
Bible Societies, in unifying the various 
versions, one committee working upon 
the Classical or Wenli and the other 
upon the Mandarin version. In 1912 a 
new Bible was issued which brought 
together the “union” Mandarin New 
Testament with the Schereschewski ver- 
sion of the Old. This will be the Bible 
most used in China until the Mandarin 
committee completes its work about 
three years from now. The “ union ” 
Classical version will be finished by the 
other committee about the same time. 

These different versions are printed 
by the British and Foreign, the American, 
and the Scottish National Bible Societies 
as needed. The expenses of translation, 
including the salaries of such missionaries 
as give their whole time to the work, are 
divided between the three Bible Societies. 
Meanwhile the Scriptures have been 
translated for the Bible Societies into a 
number of local dialects beloved of the 
common people of different districts. 

This enterprise, in which missionaries 
and Bible Societies have patiently and 
persistently worked as yoke-fellows during 
sO many vears, has a greatness, not to 
say grandeur, which needs no emphasis. 
Should a test come where the Chinese 
people will have to choose between the 
wise saws of Confucius, which compara- 
tively few can read for themselves, and the 
Bible, which speaks clearly to the hum- 
blest, there is no doubt how those will 
decide who have the Bible. 


THE DEMANDS ON MISSIONARIES 


Missionaries on the Congo must not 
only preach the gospel, heal the sick 
and train Christian preachers and evan- 
gelists, but they must also train the natives 
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to work with their hands. At each of the 
mission stations considerable industrial 
work is done. The girls are taught to sew, 
to cook and to be good housekeepers, 
while the boys and men are taught to 
build houses, work in metal, make bricks 
and many other useful occupations. It 
is now felt that the time is ripe for an 
advance step in the establishment of two 
centers for industrial training. Feeling 
that Protestant missionaries in Africa 
have probably not given due place to 
industrial training, our Congo Baptist 
missionaries, being of the opinion that it 
was time we were making provisions to 
provide for this deficiency, voted at their 
last conference that they are heartily in 
favor of industrial training and requested 
the Board to designate men for this work 
as soon as possible. 


REMARKABLE PROGRESS AT IMPUR 


From Rev. William Smith of Impur, 
Assam, comes the report of great progress 
in the training school at Impur. The 
school closed in December last with 39 
pupils and opened in February with 81. 
The boys are intensely wide awake and 
their latent possibilities are amazing. In 
several things they have surprised their 
teachers. Music was taught by the tonic 
sol fa system, and the boys who have 
heretofore learned to sing only by hearing 
someone else are very enthusiastic over 
the work. One boy wrote out a song on 
the blackboard and a group of the scholars 
sang it together. Drawing is also proving 
very successful. Two large classes have 
been formed, and the boys are so inter- 
ested that they will leave their other 
classes and slip quietly in to do more 
drawing. A large number spend all their 
spare time drawing pictures. They deco- 
rate the blackboards and every time they 
have any written work to do for the class, 
they cover all the vacant space on the 
paper with illustrations. The eagerness 
with which the boys learn is very en- 
couraging to the teachers. 


CASTE WALLS BREAKING IN_ INDIA 


Reports from India show very forcibly 
the changing attitude of the caste people 


toward Christianity. From Rev. J. Hein- 
richs, one of our missionaries at Rama- 


patnam, comes the account of two inci- 
dents which only a few years ago could not 
have happened. In one part of the dis- 
trict four caste schools have been united 
with four Christian schools. Rev. G. W. 
Brock of our Kanigiri Mission is the man- 
ager, the headmaster is a Brahman, the 
second master a Christian, and in the five 
classes, with over eighty pupils, seven 
different castes, from the Brahman down 
to the Yerakulu, mingle together on equal 
terms with -Christians. Such a thing as 
this is unique in missionary history and 
heralds the dawning of a new day in India. 


DR. COLES’ BENEFACTIONS 


In a recent number of the Christian 
Endeavor World appears an interesting 
article by Dr. Francis E. Clark concern- 
ing Dr. Abraham Coles, under the title of 
““A Poet of Power.” Mention is made 
of Dr. Coles’ translation of the Latin 
poem “ Dies Irae,” which is considered the 
best translation ever made. Dr. Coles. 
is known to Baptists also through his 
son, J. Ackerman Coles, M.D., who has 
given the Foreign Mission Society the 
beautiful tower, a replica of the old 
Tabernacle church tower, which is soon 
to be erected in Rangoon; and also with 
his sister, Emily S. Coles, has given the 
beautiful Coles-Ackerman High School 
in Nellore, South India. There are be- 
tween three and four hundred pupils in 
this school and Dr. Coles has also made 
arrangements for a hostel to help accom- 
modate them. 

oa 


Foreign Missionary Record 


ARRIVED 


Rev. George H. Waters, from Swatow, South China, 
at Morgan Park, Ill., November 7, 1914. 


SAILED 


From San Francisco, October 31, 1914, the following: 
Mrs. A..E. Carson, for Haka, Burma; Rev. C. 
Davenport and Mrs. Davenport, for Mandalay, 
Burma; Miss Marie A. Dowling, for Shaohsing, East 
China. 

From New York, October 31, 1914: Rev. C. A. 
Collett and family, for Khargpur, Bengal-Orissa. 

From San Francisco, November 21, 1914, the fol- 
lowing: Miss Alice C. Bixby, for Japan; Miss Florence 
Carman, for Nellore, South India; Mabelle R. Culley, 
for China; Anna Degenring, M.D., for Nellore, South 
India; Miss Linnie Holbrook, for Tura, Assam; Miss 
L. B. Hughes, for Moulmein, Burma; Miss Melissa 
Morrow, for--Sooriapett, South India; Miss ‘Agnes 
Neilson, for Burma; Miss Ethel Phelps, for the’Philip- 
pines; Miss Annie L. Prince, for Moulmein, Burma; 
Miss Susan Roberts, for Ongole, South India; Miss 
Harriet N. Smith, for Ningpo, South China; Miss 
Frances M. Tencate, for Nellore, South China. 
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The New Superintendent of Education 


Prof. Gilbert N. Brink, of Belmont, 
California, has been appointed by the 
Board of Managers of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society as superin- 
tendent of its educational work. He ex- 
pects to enter upon his duties in January. 
It is believed that he has exceptional 
qualifications for this important position. 
He is in the prime of life, having been 
born in Painesville, Ohio, in 1872. He 
comes of good stock, being the grandson 
of Dr. Gilbert S. Bailey, who was promi- 
nent in denominational affairs in the 
West a generation ago. Most of his early 


years were spent in California, where he 
was graduated from Pomona College in 
1898, and from the Pacific Theological 
Seminary at Berkeley. 


Immediately after- 
ward he was ordained at the Twenty- 
third Avenue Baptist Church of Oakland. 
For three years he was supervisor and 
instructor in the California State Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, Dumb and Blind; 
for about nine years from April, 1901, he 
was engaged in the educational work 
carried on by our Government in the 
Philippine Islands, four of them as Divi- 
sion Superintendent of Schools and Deputy 
General Superintendent, and four years as 
First Assistant Director of Education of 
the Philippine Islands, until his resigna- 
tion in November, 1909. Upon his return 
to California he became Principal of the 
Polytechnic High School at Berkeley for 
two and a half years. and thereafter until 
the present was Assistant Headmaster 
of the Belmont School for Boys, at Bel- 
mont, probably the best known private 
preparatory school on the Coast. His 
family consists of his wife, the daughter 
of Rev. E. R. Bennett, D.D., and two 
sons who were born in the Philippines. 
Prof. Brink speaks Spanish fluently and 
thus will be prepared to address himself 
effectively to educational matters in 
Mexico, Cuba and Porto Rico. 
Concerning his eminent fitness for the 


position, strong testimonials have been 
received. The following is from the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, at Washington, 
D. C.: “Prof. Brink’s services in the 
Philippines were of a high order, and our 
records indicate that on several occasions 











PROF. GILBERT N. BRINK 


he received the commendation of the 
Governor General of the Islands.” Rev. 
Charles W. Briggs and Rev. J. C. Robbins, 
formerly missionaries in the Philippines 
and well acquainted with him and his 
work, regard him as conspicuously quali- 
fied for the position to which he has been 
appointed, and President E. B. Bryan, of 
Colgate University, who was for several 
years in the Philippines, says of him: 
“IT cannot speak of Professor Brink in 
terms too strong. He is one of the finest 
Christian characters I have ever known. 
He is a big, strong, manly man, an ex- 
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ceptionally fine organizer and executive.” 
His address for some time will be at the 
Society’s headquarters, 23 East 26th St., 
New York City. 


A Busy Man 


Rev. D. L. Schultz writes from Rock- 
ford, Illinois, as follows: Yesterday I 
spoke four times at the State Street Bap- 
tist Church, and five days this week I 
deliver noon addresses in different fac- 
tories. Each evening I am at the church, 
and two evenings after the church service 
I shall address labor unions. The pastor 
arranged with the Central Labor Union 
to have the men and women connected 
with it at the church for a service. My 
subject was “ Church and Labor.” Pastor 
Day is anxious to get into close touch with 
the working people of this community. 
He has a fine church behind him. 

Yesterday was a great day for the people. 
The committee made a personal canvass, 
and reported that the church budget, 
including the missionary budget, had been 
pledged for the coming year, and that 
gifts had been made sufficient to wipe out 
the debt which had been hanging over 
them for improvements on the building. 
At the evening service one man accepted 
Christ. 

The pictures show the mines which are 
situated eight miles from Rockford. The 
work in this community had led to fruit- 


ful results. Five miles distant, in a town 
known as Westville, I found a coal mining 
community with a population of about 
five thousand, ninety per cent of whom I 
was told were foreigners. The community 
has 43 saloons, and some of the names are 
suggestive: ‘‘ Hole in the Wall,” “ First 
and Last Chance,” ‘“‘ Working Man’s 
Exchange,” ‘The Busy Bee,” ‘“‘ Dew 
Drop In.” I was told that all the officials 
of this town are foreigners. There are 
five Roman Catholic churches and one 
Protestant. 

A coal company has recently established 
a community house, with a visiting nurse, 
and the Y. W. C. A. of Danville furnishes 
laborers for this settlement work. Many 
of the foreigners in the community never 
attend religious worship. They have left 
their mother church, and they and their 
children are without spiritual instruction. 
My heart goes out to them, and I wish 
that something might be done to show 
them the way to Christ. The visiting 
nurse is a Russian Jewess; she told me 
that she wished the Baptist church could 
do something for these people. The coal 
company is anxious, too, that their workmen 
shall be assisted in every good way and is 
certainly doing a fine work through the 
community house. This is one of the 
places to which I would like to go in the 
summer time with a tent and hold evan- 
gelistic meetings. 
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A HOME MISSION AUTO IN WYOMING: REV. R. R. HOPTON DRIVING 


GENERAL MISSIONARY J. F. 


HOME MISSION AUTOMOBILES 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society is providing automobiles for some 
of its missionaries who have several mission 
fields under their immediate care, in the 
newer portions of the country. One of 
these is for Rev. R. R. Hopton, in Wyo- 
ming. The accompanying picture repre- 
sents him and the Society’s General 
Missionary, Rev. J. F. Blodgett, as they 
appeared on their return from a recent 
trip to Meeteetsee, October 14th. Mr. 
Blodgett says: “It took us four hours 
to travel the sixty miles from Meeteetsee 
to Grey Bull. You can see the mud on 
the car. We had perfect weather. The 
mud was from irrigation ditches. Hopton 
is like a pendulum, swinging between the 
Big Horn mountains on one side and the 
Rockies on the other: from the middle of 
his field we could see the snow tops of 
both ranges. I have to make long trips, 
some of them lasting three weeks, and, 
as the last one did, covering about 2,500 
miles.” The automobile enables the mis- 
sionary to reach his various stations in 
one-half or one-third of the time that would 
be required by a wagon; while the main- 
tenance of the automobile costs no more, 
and in some instances less than that of a 
team of horses. The Society could wisely 
put into its service at least ten automobiles, 
costing about $700 each. 


MERITED RECOGNITION 
Dr. C. A. Wooddy, of Portland, Oregon, 


has just completed thirty years of service 


BLODGETT AT HIS SIDE 


for the Home Mission Society, and indeed 
for the entire denomination on the Pacific 
Coast, where for many years he has had 
general supervision of the Society’s mis- 
sionary operations. At the Oregon Bap- 
tist State Convention in October a com- 
plimentary banquet was tendered him at 
which there were present about 150 
people. Addresses were made concerning 
the valued and varied service which Dr. 
Wooddy has rendered, and he was presented 
with an opal stickpin, as a token of appre- 
ciation of the Board of Managers and 
other friends. It is fitting that such 
worthy leaders: should be thus honored 
by their brethren as they round out a 
long period of service. 


AFFAIRS IN MEXICO 


Rev. George H. Brewer, Superintendent 
of our. Missions in Mexico, who left that 
Republic a few months ago on account of 
the troubles there, made a flying trip to 
Monterey and the City of Mexico the 
latter.part of October, holding conferences 
with missionaries who met him at these 
points. He reports that the church in the 
City of Mexico has carried on its work 
regularly during the summer, with a good 
attendance not only at the central church 
itself but in all of the six outstations. So 
far as he learned, the church and mission 
properties throughout the Republic are 
still intact. The work in Northern Mexico, 
especially in the State of Nuevo Leon, was 
comparatively unaffected by the disturb- 
ances in the Republic. Mr. Brewer is 
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devoting some time to campaign work in 
California, and in attention to our mis- 
sionary work among the Spanish-speaking 
population of that state and of Arizona. 


NORWEGIAN BAPTIST CONFERENCE OF 
AMERICA 


Rev. L. J. Anderson, state missionary 
in South Dakota, reports that the fifth 
annual meeting of this conference, held 
with the Scandinavian Baptist Church 
of La Crosse, Wis., Oct. 28 to Nov. I, was 
in every way splendid. God’s presence 
was felt from the start. Pastor T. Knut- 
sen gave welcome, Vice-President O. 
Breding of Chicago responding. Annual 
sermon by Rev. J. A. Moe of Wisconsin. 
Officers elected were O. Breding, Presi- 
dent; M. B. Holmen, Vice-President; M. 
L. Rice, Recording Secretary; T. Knut- 
sen, Assistant; N. K. Larson, Correspond- 
ing Secretary. Reports from the field 
were encouraging. Twelve new mission- 
aries were introduced, eight men and four 
women. The Women’s National Union 
had a session, and elected the following 
officers: Mrs. E. L. Myrland, President; 
Mrs. C. Jolson, Vice-President; Mrs. M. B. 
Holmen, Secretary; Mrs. P. E. Salrum, 
Treasurer. Surprising growth and _ prog- 
ress were reported by this organization. 
Greetings were sent to workers in foreign 
lands. The discussions were practical. 
Rev. C. W. Finwall and Rev. J. R. Larson, 


canvassers for the $60,000 school en- 
dowment fund, reported upwards of 
$30,000 secured. Dr. Frank Peterson 


presented home and foreign work effec- 
tively. The American session was ad- 
dressed by Secretaries D. W. Hulburt of 
Wisconsin, C. A. Brooks of the Home 
Mission Society, and D. L. Ketman of 
the Publication Society. Mr. Brooks “‘ en- 
deared himself to the convention by his 
sympathetic expressions.” Ex-President 
Henry Bond of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention took the convention on a trip 
through Norway (by proxy and pictures). 
The Sunday services closed a most inter- 
esting meeting. The resolutions included 
the following: 

“We hereby express our sincere thanks 
and appreciation to the several American 
National and State Societies which in the 
past have so liberally helped us in our 


work. We urge our churches to support 
these societies both by prayer and means 
in the great work they are doing. We 
especially feel grateful to the Home Mission 
Society for the appointment of Rev. 
Charles A. Brooks as superintendent of 
foreign-speaking work in the Northern 
states, and hope that our cooperation 
with him may bring great blessings to the 
cause.” 


BAPTISM OF INDIAN STUDENTS 


On the first Sunday in November, five 
of the Indian students of Bacone College, 
Bacone, Okla., were baptized, and at the 
evening service eleven more asked for 
baptism, five of these being young men. 
The outlook for the spiritual work in the 
College is very bright. 


KANSAS ITEMS 


The Convention receipts last year were 
$13,797; total costs, $13,607. Deficit 
brought over from preceding years, about 
$3,970. The offerings from the churches 
were $8,694, $613 more than ever before. 
At the convention $1,052 was raised 
toward the deficit under Dr. Cassidy’s 
leadership. 

Of 105 Baptist churches in the open 
country, 68: had preaching services, but 
only 7 full-time, 50 half-time, some onc- 
fourth and some only occasionally; 15 
are practically inoperative. This is home 
mission territory, and efforts are making to 
unite weak churches in groups for co- 
operation and pastoral suppori. 


Announcements of a change in our Mission- 
ary District Secretaryship has appeared in the 
papers. Dr. Bruce Kinney, representing the 
Home Mission Society, and Dr. J. N. Clark, 
our veteran in the great foreign cause, for 
twenty-eight years inspiring leader, are suc- 
ceeded by G. W. Cassidy, the virile, effective 
pastor of our First Church in Wichita. Worthy 
workers have a worthy successor. — Bulletin. 


COLORADO NOTES 


Missionary pastor I. J. Calahan of 
Colorado has six preaching stations and 
uses three horses to make his circuit. 


Colorado had last year 48 missionary 
pastors. The churches reported 1,100 bap- 
tisms, over 300 of them on the mission 


fields. 
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WINDOM PARK CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS 


Two Attractive Church Plans 


BY HARRY W. JONES, ARCHITECT 


The plan of Windom Park Church, 
Minneapolis, is that of a small city or coun- 
try church, of frame and brick construction, 
to cost from $7,000 to $9,000, complete, 
according to locality. 

The Maywood Church, Chicago, is the 
same general plan on a larger, more elabo- 
rate scale of brick and stone, at a cost of 
from $20,000 to $25,000, according to local 
conditions, and method of finish. 


Both plans, provide for combining church 
and Sunday school space as occasion may 
require, with kitchen, dining room and 
social quarters on the floor below. 

The Architect has sought to give a dis- 
tinctive, churchly appearance to the ex- 
terior, designing the interior to inspire 
reverence and worship. Particulars on 
application to Harry W. Jones, Lumber 
Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Remember, that it is no more expensive 
to have good architecture than poor; it is 
a matter of selection. 


A BAPTIST CHURCH SHOULD BE CHURCHLY WITHOUT DISPLAY; 
THE EDIFICE SHOULD INSPIRE A FEELING OF WORSHIP AND 
REVERENCE; THE BAPTISTRY AND ROBING ROOMS SHOULD BE PRO- 
VIDED FOR WITH AS MUCH CARE AS THE PULPIT AND CHOIR LOFT 
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MAYWOOD CHURCH, CHICAGO 
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WIFE AND CHILDREN OF REV. L. T. HUEN, PASTOR CHINESE BAPTIST CHURCH, SAN FRANCISCO 


A Foreign Missionary to America 


A dear little orphan boy in China went 
with his aged grandmother, some thirty 


years ago, from his native district in the 


country to Canton. Dressed in the or- 
dinary Chinese costume, with red acorn- 
shaped cap, blue coat and trousers, and 
wooden soled shoes, there was nothing 
to indicate even in his unusually bright 
face that he was a chosen vessel which 
God was preparing for his own use. But 
this journey proved to be one of those 
trivial incidents on which great things so 
often hinge in the kingdom of God. He 
was a devout idolater, never having heard 
of a Saviour. To his great consternation 
his grandmother soon began to frequent 
the despised ‘‘ Jesus Hall” and listen 
to the teaching of Miss S. E. Stein, the 
missionary, and Mrs. Wong, her Bible- 
woman. And when he heard all the 
slander on the part of the heathen which 
followed the old lady’s baptism his little 
heart was. distressed beyond measure, 
and he wept bitter tears, and resolved 
to have nothing more to do with her. 

But grandmother insisted that the 
gospel was true and the Christian people 
good, and persuaded him to go with her 


and see for himself. When he went and * 
heard the Word, saw the courtesy of the 
Christian people, and dear old Dr. R. H. 
Graves patted him lovingly on the head 
and talked with him, he was so favorably 
impressed that he continued to go until 
he too was numbered among the believers. 
Later he entered our Baptist School for 
boys in Canton and graduated with the 
first class. While engaged as a teacher 
of the language, and rendering volunteer 
service as a preacher, his rare gifts as a 
speaker were discovered, and in response 
to the inner voice and the outward call 
he consecrated his life to preaching. 
Seven years of faithful service were given 
to evangelistic work in the far interior 
of the Kwang Si Province, and eight years 
as pastor of the Baptist church of Hong 
Kong, where he was greatly beloved. His 
marriage with a young Christian woman, 
unlike the ordinary Chinese wedding, was 
one which followed mutual acquaintance, 
and was accompanied by mutual affec- 
tion. Seven bright, promising children 
blessed this happy union. Two years 
ago he became pastor of the Chinese 
Baptist Church of San Francisco, where 
he is working most effectively. It is one 
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of the regrettable things that when he 
came as a foreign missionary to America, 
this interesting family, to which he is 
greatly attached, had to be left in China. 
As a man he is tactful, affable and affec- 
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tionate; as a preacher spiritual, earnest, 
eloquent and winsome; and as a leader 
he has wisdom, initiative and magnetism. 
We thank God for the coming of Rev. 
L. T. Huen. — Mollie McMinn. 











A Trip with a Colporter 


BY REV. JAS. H. DAVIS OF DENVER, 
PASTOR-AT-LARGE 


ay 


aN my work often it is not 
‘¥] a question of where they 
*! want me but of where 
they need me, and so on 
m occasion I invite myself, 

; a and after having carefully 
considered the invitation I accept it and 
go. This trip with our Colporter was one 
of that kind. The town is a wealthy one 
and a county seat but there is not much 
religious work done there. We have a 
good building but no pastor. 

The Colporter and myself loaded up our 
Associational tent and started on our 
trip. It was a ‘drive of two days. We 
took our camping outfit along and stopped 
by the roadside to get our dinners. I 
rustled the wood and the Colporter soon 
cooked the dinner. We had an appe- 
tizing meal after our long ride in the col- 
porter wagon. Fried bacon and eggs and 
coffee never tasted better. Then while 
we rested (?) the Colporter put a shoe on 
one of the horses, for he always does his 
own shoeing, thus saving both time and 
money. A Colporter must be a resourceful 
man, ready to meet any emergency. 

We drove into the town and had our 
tent pitched for the services before many 
of the people knew we were there. . We 
found the hotels all full, but we soon se- 
cured a room right beside the tent and 
installed our camp equipage and boarded 
ourselves. You see, we furnished our own 
meeting house and took care of ourselves 
and nobody could object. We continued 





for more than three weeks, had a half dozen 





conversions and four additions by letter, 
and reorganized the church with a good 
prospect of getting-our work started in the 
near future. 

Having finished the work here we drove 
about seventy miles, stopping each night 
and preaching to one of our pastorless 
churches. I then made a trip to the 
southern part of the state, visiting a 
number of churches and holding a con- 
ference with another of our colporters; 
holding a meeting for a couple of weeks 
with one of our mission churches, and 
then back to meet our Colporter No. 1 
again, with whom I had arranged another 
trip. This time to a schoolhouse about 
ten miles from one of our churches, where 
this Colporter had started a Sunday school 
some time ago. Here again we batched 
with our camping outfit in a frame shack 
where the wind blew so hard one day that 
we had to stop out all the cold we could 
and plug up the keyhole and keep busy 
making fires to keep warm. Just up in 
the mountains a foot of snow fell. We 
had a good meeting at this schoolhouse 
and organized a branch of the nearest 
church with twelve members. These 
people are some of the best and most sub- 
stantial in the section, some of them hav- 
ing settled in the country thirty-five years 
ago. We had a most beautiful baptismal 
scene as we baptized six candidates in a 
swimming pool of hot water from a hot 
mineral spring —one of the finest bap- 
tistries in the world. We had to close this 
meeting Sunday night in order to come 
home to Denver to assist in making Colo- 
rado “dry.” And praise the Lord we 
succeeded. 


A USEFUL MAN IS THE COLPORTER 
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COLPORTER JACKSON AND HIS WAGON 


The Publication Society Says: 


We are anxious to the best of our ability 
to provide the literature needed in the work 
of our denomination among foreigners, 
only we must not be expected to provide 
such literature until manuscript copy has 
been furnished us by -persons competent 
to do so. We continue to aid in the 
publication of Italian and Rumanian 
papers, and have yet on hand a large 


amount of Russian literature, which we 
shall be glad to supply to workers among 
the Russians in America. We are also 
arranging for the publication of portions 
of the New Testament in Slovak and 
Hungarian, as we have already done. 
in Italian and Spanish. As rapidly as 
possible we shall hope to be able to give 
evangelistic and denominational literature 
needed in the work among the strangers 
within our gates. 





_ The American Baptist Publication Societ 














stands for Progressive 
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Sunday School Methods. | 











I’m onmy way to help you with your Sunday School work, and expect to arrive at....... mM. 


R. R. 


Fraternally Yours, 





CLEVER CARD OF ONE OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS 
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With the New Books 


Prince and Uncle Billy, by Charles 
Lincoln White, is something quite new in 
the line of missionary reading for the little 
children. It is called “ A First Reader in 
Home Missions,” and like all books written 
for children with true insight has much 
in it that will interest readers of all ages. 
The idea of making the horses, birds and 
other animals tell their stories which have 
to do with missions is well worked out, 
and the publishers have admirably illus- 
trated the stories, making the book most 
attractive. (Fleming H. Revell Co., 75 cts. 
net.) 

The New Testament; A New Translation, 
by James Moffatt, D.D., Yates Professor 
of New Testament Greek and Exegesis, 
Mansfield College, Oxford. The reviewer 
feels that every accurate and scholarly 
translation of the New Testament throws 
light upon the original, and therefore 
possesses value for the minister and Bible 
student. This is especially true of this 
translation of the Epistles by Prof. Moffatt, 
whose effort is to present a version rep- 
resenting the gains of recent lexical re- 
search and one also readable. In the 
latter respect he has succeeded in many 
places, and Paul’s letters take on a new 
significance under his rendering. Of course 
one does not give up the Revised Version 
for this, nor the King James for the Re- 
vised, for that matter; but here is some 
real light and interpretation, and a smooth- 
ing out of passages which the revisionists 
have left still obscure. (George H. Doran 
Co.; $1.50 net.) 

History of Mexico, by Hubert Howe 
Bancroft. Just now, when information 
concerning Mexico is desirable, this epi- 
tome in a single volume of the more 
elaborate history of Mexico written by 
Mr. Bancroft, and brought down to date, 
with a chronological table of great value, 


is most timely and will be welcomed by 
many readers. Here we have a clear and 
comprehensive narrative of events from 
primitive times to the present troublous 
days, when one is certain of nothing but 
revolution. This volume is not of passing 
but permanent interest. (The Bancroft 
Co., New York; $2 net.) 


The Real Turk, by Stanwood Cobb. 
Here we have the Turk at his best, or at 
least as seen and studied by one who holds 
a most friendly attitude. The book is 
printed in handsome style and is entitled 
to a reading at this time when Turkey has 
been drawn into the European war as 
Germany’s ally, and when it is well to 
know as much as one can of the real Turk. 
That he is not favorably known as a rule 
must be admitted; Mr. Cobb, who spent 
three vears in Turkey, may aid us to a 
better understanding, although we may 
continue to think that it will be a good 
day when there is no longer any Turkish 
government anywhere. (Pilgrim Press.) 


The Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail, by 
Charles W. Gordon, D.D. The popu- 
larity of Ralph Connor, who made his 
reputation by that unequaled book of 
its class, ‘‘ The Sky Pilot,” is shown in the 
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fact that a first edition of 100,000 was an- 
nounced by his publishers for his latest 
story, “‘ The Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail.” 
This is a vivid portrayal of experiences in 
the Canadian Northwest when the Indians 
were giving trouble, and the Northwest 


AL 


1% 
ed 


RALPH CONNOR 


Mounted Police had to deal with the wide 
uprising under Riel, the half-breed. Ser- 


geant Cameron is a strong character, and 
there is plenty of life and fighting, with 
pictures of a frontier courage that laid the 
foundation of the civilization of to-day. A 


thoroughly well told story. (George H. 
Doran Co.; $1.25 net.) 

The Fleming H. Revell Company is 
publishing a series of little books entitled 
“Immigrants in the Making,” intended 
to help our people understand better the 
foreigners who are coming to America, 
and their racial history and conditions. 
The Italians, by Sarah G. Pomeroy, pre- 
sents the favorable side, without giving 
the counterbalancing facts; but the pic- 
ture is well painted, and in an hour the 
reader can get some idea of the past of 
Italy, if not very much as to the actual 
character and quality of the bulk of 
present day immigration from Italy. 
The Bohemians, by Edith Fowler Chase, 
is almost wholly historical, telling prac- 
tically nothing as to the kind of Bohemians 
coming to our shores. Such studies are 
calculated to breed a kindly feeling 
towards immigrants and therefore to be 
commended, 


Teacher-Training Essentials, a first stand- 
ard course for Sunday school teachers, 
by H. E. Tralle, contains in Part II the 
Section on the Bible. This excellent little 
Manual treats of the Teacher’s Source 
Book, The Teacher and the Book, The 
Making of the Bible, The Bible’s Divine 
Origin, The Teacher in the Bible, The 
Prophets as Teachers, Hebrew Priests 
as Teachers, The Wise Men as Teachers, 
Teaching of the Scribes and Rabbis, 
Jesus the Great Teacher, Early Christian 
Teachers, The Land and the Literature, 
five chapters on Hebrew Literature and 
History, Jesus’ Life and Teachings, Apos- 
tolic Life and Literature, The Bible and 
Church History, The Bible and Modern 
Missions, The Bible and Social Life, Story 
Materials in the Bible, and Light on the 
Bible. This is a wide range, and the 
little book is packed with information 
valuable and indeed essential to the teacher. 
(Am. Baptist Publication Society.) 
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(| THOUGHTS TO FEED UPON 4 
oDoooooooooooooooooOooooo000NnG 


Just for To-day 


Lord, for to-morrow and its needs 
I do not. pray; 
Keep me from stain of sin, 
Just for to-day; 
Let me no wrong or idle word 
Unthinking say; 
Set thou a seal upon my lips 
Just for to-day. 
— Canon Wilberforce. 


Self is the only prison that can ever bind the 
soul. — Henry Van Dyke. 


It may be a little farther around the corners 
of a square deal, but the road is better. 

Doing what can’t be done is the glory of liv- 
ing. — General Armstrong. 


There is no middle ground as regards in- 
fluence. Your influence either helps or hinders; 
lifts up or pushes down. 


There’s no defeat in life save from within; 
unless you’re beaten there, you’re bound to 
win. 


It is not so much what you say that changes 
the atmosphere of your house, as it is the spirit 
of your life, the temper you exhibit, the ends 
you live for. 


May God give us grace and faith and courage 
and ambition always to be ready to pass on and 
up to higher kinds of life, to new kingdoms of 
heaven as he shall open them to us forever. — 


Phillips Brooks, 
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For the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion; and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


)/  Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


| ] \ (Non-Alcoholic.) 




















umford Chemical Works, Providence,R.I, 














~BAKER’S 
COCOA 


Possesses All Three 


It is absolutely 
pure, itis of high 
Pie quality, and its 
flavor is deli- 
cious. 

Guard against imita- 
tions. The genuine 
has the trade-mark on 
the package and is 
made only by 


Registered. 
U.S. Pat. O: 





Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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. INDIVIDUAL 
' COMMUNION SERVICE 


It is conceded that the individual 
communion cup is the best. 


Why not introduce it now? 

Itis reverent. It is sanitary. 

os service is chaste and beauti- 

al. 

The quality of our Service is the 
finest on the market. 

Quality—not price—should deter- 
mine your choice. 


Write for Illustrated Price List 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
COMPANY 
16 Ashburton Place 





















BOSTON 


























Sopetox 
Sanitary Perfection 
NOW, at the beginning of this New Year, 


firmly resolve to be thoro—thoro in clean 
living and thoro in living clean. To be thoro 
you must use Thoro, the only sanitary toilet 
soap —the only soap that is thoroly clean and 
cleans thoroly. Why will people use a filthy, 
disease-laden cake of soap —when they can 
use Thoro, the original POWDERED toilet 
soap — made of powdered olive oil soap and 
soft white corn meal, an excellent combination 
for the skin and complexion? Thoro is 
sanitary perfection. 

Hundreds of missionary, Sunday school and 
church societies throughout the land are enthu- 
siastically raising funds by our Thoro plan. 
Is yours? If not, why not? Writeus NOW, 
enclosing 10c in stamps, for a free, full-size 
25c beautiful can of Thoro which we will 
send postpaid with full information. We'll 
tell you how we pay the freight on one gross 
of Thoro, require no money in advance and 
you make a clear profit of $18, or 100 %, 
on that small order. Do it NOW. 


Made in California — Thoro 
Perfumed with Califia. 


Thoro Powdered Toilet Soap Co. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dept. B. 











When you write to Advertisers, kindly mention MISSIONS. 

































OUR BAPTIST SCHOOLS 





ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Rochester, N. Y. 


FACULTY of fifteen professors and instructors (including five in the German Department). 
NINE DEPARTMENTS: Old Testament, New Testament, English Bible and Biblical Theology, Church Misery, 7 
l- 


tematic Theology, Christian Ethics (including Sociology) and Pastoral Theology, Homiletics, History an 
losophy of Religion and Missions (including Religious Education), Elocution. Courses partly elective. Series 


of Special Lectures throughout the year by eminent men. 

Equipment: New and completely furnished dormitory, with gymnasium, music room and panes for social gatherings. 
Library enlarged andimproved. Attractive reading room. Commodious chapel and class rooms. 

Rochester: A growing and progressive city of 225,000. Many varieties of religious and philanthropic work. Strong 
churches with able preachers. Noted for its Sunday Schools. Unusual opportunities for observation and practi- 


cal experience. Privileges of the University of Rochester. 
Address all requests for catalogues, correspondence regarding admission, etc., to J. W. A. STEWART, Dean 


THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTION 


Founded in 1825. Twelve Instructors. 


THOROUGH COURSES, ELECTIVES, GRADUATE WORK 
DEGREES OFFERED, EXPENSES WITHIN ABILITY OF ALL 








For information address GEORGE E. HORR, President 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Tuition and Room-rent free. 
Scholarships available to approved students. 
Seminary within 13 miles of Philadelphia. Metropolitan advantages. 
Seminary’s relations to University of Pennsylvania warrant offer of the following Courses: 
I. Regular Courses for Preachers and Pastors. Seminary. Degree of B.D. or Diploma. 





II. Special Training for Community Service. — Seminary and University. Degrees of B.D. 
and A.M. 
‘III. Training for Advanced Scholarship.— Seminary and University. Degree of Th.M. or Ph.D. 


For information address 
MILTON G. EVANS, President, CHESTER, PA. 


Colgate Theological Seminary 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


.The Theological Seminary of Colgate University offers 
courses covering three years, planned to give thorough equip- 
ment and training for the work of the Christian ministry. One 
term of the senior year is spent in New York City. The 
faculty numbers ten besides lecturers. For information 


address 











Witu1amM H. ALLison, DEAN 








DENISON UNIVERSITY 


At Granville, the beautiful. Seventy-five years old. Nearly 
700 students. Faculty of 45. Sixteen Buildings. An ideal college 
with strong curriculum and equal advantages for young men and 
young women. Classics, Science, Engineering, Music, Art. Ad- 
mirable Influences. Granville chosen as site of the New Mission- 
ary Home. Send for catalogue and information to the President. 


DR. CLARK W. CHAMBERLAIN, Granville, Ohio 








JOHN HOWARD HARRIS, President 
COLLEGE: with courses in Arts, Philosophy, Jurisprudence, Science, 
Chemistry, Biology, Mechanical, Civiland Electrical Engineering. ACADEMY: 
for young men and boys. INSTITUTE: for young women. SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC: for both sexes. Healthy surroundings, pure mountain water. 


For catalogue address JOSEPH M. WOLFE, Registrar, Lewisburg, Pa. 
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OUR BAPTIST SCHOOLS 


THE KANSAS CITY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Three Courses: REGULAR, GREEK, ENGLISH 
LOCATION in Metropolis of Middle West gives accessibility, opportunity for supply, 
observation best church work, sociological problems. 
FACULTY able, progressive, practical and intelligently conservative. 
ATTENDANCE from every part of the country. 
Address President P. W. CRANNELL, D.D., Kansas Crry, Kansas 








THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Founded Sept. 5, 1881 — Conducted under the auspices of the 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
The address of the School is 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A residential school for the special preparation of young women for Home and Foreign Mission fields. Instruction 
is given in Bible and Theology, in Comparative Religions, Church History and Administration, Christian Missions 
(Homeand ari an bene Order and Discipline, Sunday School Pedagogy, Preparation for Public Addresses, Sociology, 
Personal Work, Industrial Arts, Domestic Science, in Medical, Physical, Vocal Culture, Music and Kindergarten. 

Three courses are outlined, one for high school graduates, —— of three years ; one for college graduates, con- 
sisting of two years, both of which lead to the school diploma; the third is a special course for unclassified students, 
offered to those who have not had full educational preparation and also to those who enter simply for self-improvement. 
All foreign students who have not had high school preparation should write to the President for suggestions as to con- 
ditions of their entrance. 

Pastors of Chicago Baptist Churches and eminent instructors and professors from well-known educational institutions 
assist the resident faculty. Address Dr. Warren P. Behan, President, Baptist Missionary Training School, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


THE GORDON BIBLE INSTITUTE 


“A School of the Bible, of culture, of Missions, of preaching, of prayer and of methods.” 

One, two, and three year courses. Broad Curriculum. Distinguished Leaders. Interde- 
nominational but Evangelical. Tuition Free. 

A center of Higher Missionary Education. Full courses of lectures on Missions by Mrs. 
Helen Barrett Montgomery, James H. Franklin, D. Brewer Eddy, George B. Huntington and 
others. Many special lecturers. 

For catalogs, information, terms of admission, or personal correspondence, address 


Dean Nathan R. Wood 
THE GORDON BIBLE INSTITUTE BOSTON, MASS. 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA 


A vocational school on Christian and Social Servicelines. Exceptional opportunity for young women to train 
as pastors’ assistants, or for city, home or foreign mission, Sunday-school, settlement work, etc. A strong faculty 
and special lectures. New fireproof building with all the comforts of home. A Mission under exclusive contro] 
of students, and a well-equipped Neighborhood House gives unsurpassed opportunity for practical training. The 
aim is a thorough knowledge of the Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual growth of the student. Send for 
catalogue. J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., -President. MRS. J. MILNOR WILBUR, Dean. 





























vs FOlding Organ $10 | | pa STORS, ATTENTION! 


This is not a $50.00 list price but it is a me oe EP 
REAL $1 5.00 value for $10.00. Combi- rena pe psig A Le tag 





cS : : Cige: ——— uses some kind of a duplicator in 
nation pipe and ‘cello tone. 3-ply mission re I} sending out church notices, circular 
finish. 4-octave keyboard. Fully enclosed ‘I COPIES <4 letters, programs, etc. 


THE DUPLIGRAPH 


has been recognized for over ten years 
as the best all around duplicator ever 
offered for the money. Hundreds of 
pastors have, after experimenting 
with others, found that the Dupli- 
graph is the duplicator best adapted 
to their requirements. To pastors 
only, we are making the most liberal 
proposition ever before made. Just 
tell us that you saw our ad. in 
Missions and we will tell you about 
the many advantages of THE DUPLIGRAPH and our 
SPECIAL OFFER to pastors. 

The BEST 4 ey for the Mission- PRICE $1.00 AND UPWARD 

ary to use at home or on a Foreign r 

Field, Made in 18 sizes, Weight, DETROIT DUPLIGRAPH COMPANY 

A from 19 Ibs. to 56 Ibs. Descriptive | | 338 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Circulars. George C. Ewart (Baptist), 
Granville, Ohio, U. 8. A. 


when folded. Conditions: Mention this | IN ures 
paper. Send Money Order (no checks). TEN : 
A. L. WHITE MFG. CO., 211 Engle- 

wood Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. Free 
catalogue. 








7 Faber Folding Organs 
A With or Without Electric Light 


(Dry Cell Batteries) 
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; Wilson’s a 
|| Rolling Partitions | 


Made to Roll Overhead or From Side 


A marvelous convenience, and the most effective method for 
dividing large rooms in Churches and School Buildings into 
small rooms, and vice versa ; made from various kinds of wood ; 
sound proof and air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made 
also with blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old buildings. 
Used in over 30,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 

Write for ‘‘ Partition Catalogue C-4.” 


J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
3 and 5 W. 29th St., New York 


ALSO VENETIAN BLINDS, WOOD BLOCK FLOORS, AND ROLLING STEEL SHUTTERS 























THIS | HAS =“ ——— 


IT pictures, describes 
and gives prices on all 
kinds of boots, shoes, 
clothing — under and 
outer garments for 
men, women and 
children; watches, jew- 
elry, sporting equip- 
ment, furniture, cook- 
ing utensils, hardware, 
groceries ; tools of all 
: kinds, plows, harrows 
and other agricultural 
implements; carriages, 
\ifemee Wagons and harness— 

Ab fh = Everything to wear, 

‘to use and to eat for Everybody, Everywhere! 


A copy of this big illustrated catalogue is awaiting your request. 
We alone, of all American merchandise houses, make car- 
load shipments to the Orient, securing the lowest rates on 
consignments as a whole, and on each individual shipment, 
We also ship in carload lots to Atlantic export points, 


SPECIAL MISSIONARY BUREAU 


We solicit the handling of outside export shipments. We 
will gladly ship donations to missionaries in foreign lands — 
whether the supplies are secured outside of our establishment 
or combined with purchases from this store. Our reliability 
as foreign shippers is everywhere known. We guarantee every- 
thing will be found just as pictured and described in our Cata- 
logue. Wealso guarantee delivery to destination in any part 
of the world in perfect condition. 


Before making a foreign shipment, write to MAYNARD D. HOWELL, manager of our export 
division. His knowledge and experience are at your command, without cost. 


Send for the catalogue to-day. A postal card will do. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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IT GOES EVERYWHERE 
BUT 
COMES FROM CHICAGO 


The Baptist who wants a denominational weekly 
which aims to have a world vision must read 


The Standard 


Its printing presses are in the West; its mission is to 
reflect Baptist progress the world over. 














The layman who is interested in the Northern Baptist 
Convention ought to have 7he Standard — he must have 
it if he would know what’s going on. 


Two dollars per year. Send for free sample copy, 
or 50 cents for a four months’ trial. 


GOODMAN @ DICKERSON CO. 
700 East Fortieth Street, Chicago 


The Watchman- 
Examiner 


A National Baptist Journal 


CONTINUING 
The Watchman, established 1819 
The Examiner, established 1823 
The Morning Star, established 1826 
Also The National Baptist, The Christian Secretary 
and The Christian Inquirer 
All important Baptist and Free Baptist news. 
Expert discussion of live social questions, able 
and comprehensive editorial treatment of vital 
religious themes. 
CURTIS LEE LAWS, £ditor 
EDMUND F. MERRIAM, Managing Editor 
OFFICES 
23 East 26th Street Tremont Temple 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. 


$2.50 a year 
Send for sample copy 











J. K. Witson, D.D. Lucy T. Witson 
Editor Asst. Editor 


ZION’S ADVOCATE 


(Founded 1828) 


A RELIGIOUS FAMILY NEWSPAPER 

Deeply Devotional in Spirit. 

Thoroughly Up-to-Date in Denominational and 
Religious News. 

Abounds in Best Stories for Ad/ the Family. 

Its “AND THE WOMEN ALSO” Depart- 
ment is the most suggestive and helpful 
weekly summary of Woman’s Work in 
the Kingdom to be found in Baptist 
journalism. 


PRICE, $2.00 A YEAR Sample Copies Free 
Address: ZION’S ADVOCATE, Portland, Maine 


The late Dr. T. L. Cuyler said: ‘‘ I consider Zion’s 
Advocate one of the best religious family newspapers 
in the country.” 


The Baptist Commonwealth 
Issued 28 Years. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The only Baptist weekly published in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia. 
It costs $1.50 per year. Is bright and 
up to date. Send for free sample cepy, 


or 25 cents for 3 months’ trial. 


The Baptist Commonwealth Co. 
1701 Chestnut St. ‘s Philadelphia 

















Founded 1831 


The Journal and Messenger 


The Best Baptist Family Newspaper 
True to the Bible 
True to the principles of the Baptist Denomination 
True to the Cause of Missions at Home and Abroad 
Reflecting the Best Thought of the Wisest and Best 
Men 
Discussing Questions of National and World Interest 
From a Religious and Christian Point of View a 
paper for Fathers, Mothers and Children 
and the Young People 


George W. Lasher, D.D., LL.D. 
Grover P. Osborne, LL.D. 


422 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sample Copies Free. Subscription Price, 52.00 a Year. 








EDITORS 








You will Subscribe for 
The Pacific Baptist 


| F you are interested in Baptist affairs 








west of the Rocky Mountains 
OR in the views of Pacific Coast Bap- 


tists regarding 


Religious Progress Throughout 


the World. 
The Pacific Baptist 


McMinnville, Oregon 
JAMES A. CLARKE, Editor $2.00 A YEAR 
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Perfect Hearing! 


for sufferers from deafness. Write today for our big Introduc- 


tory Offer on the scientific hearing instrument—the Perfected «if 


1914 Diploma Model 

ieht-Ton Ear P hone 
: SS 
Eight-Tone . 
Positive, perfect hearing for those who are afflicted with deafness. This scientific 
hearing instrument has eight different sound strengths, instantly changed by a touch of the finger 
on a tiny switch. Eight times as powerful, eight times as efficient, eight times as convenient, 
eight times as helpful as our former One-Tone model. 


We have discontinued all our American Agen- REE TRIA 
Our Of: f er cies. The New 8-Tone Mears Ear Phone és sold | Ask one aE, Days’ TAL, Offer. 








only direct from the New York offices at the special laboratory : ‘ 

price—no dealers’ or jobbers’ extra profits. A few dollars, payable aes nner conten bart yo a 

on easy terms, if desired, secures you relief from yor affliction. | send at once for valuable book on deafness free and 

Write today for this offer = saves you ms than one-half the retail price. | detuils of our liberal Free Trial Offer. Write today. 
rings on 








Postal b: ree. Send us your address. 


MEARS EAR PHONE CO. Dent. 6791 45 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 














“POCKET S.S.COMMERTARY 
ager: yr erg ge — BILHORN 
ebut ae in Suggestion and ORGANS 
(<) 
, Motto, UP. We Guarantee 
rYoung Peoplessocietyaons, | $I) UP. We Guarantee 


coe 
Interleaved for Notes po: 
Stamps Taken. Agents Wantad Ad 88 BILHORN BROTHERS 
GEO.W.NOBLE, Monon Bidg,Chicago, Ill. 136 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 























Ht News Paciric Mai Steamsuip Company pioneered the first steamship 


connection between the United States, Japan and China, inaugurat- 
ing the service by the sailing of the S. S. “ Colorado ” from San Francisco 
January 1, 1867. From that day to this the service has been maintained, 
with a continually improved class of vessel, and it has been the earnest 
effort of the Management to provide the safest and most comfortable 
ships and to train the officers and attendants, in their personal contact 
with the public, to render a service in every way satisfactory to its patrons. 
The Paciric Mai Steamsuip Company has been a strong factor in 
the extension of the missionary movement throughout the Orient during all 
the years of its operation. From the very first it assisted, by arranging 
for reduced rates for the movement of the missionary associations, and 
has maintained reduced rates ever since. The Paciric Mart STEAMSHIP 
Company today operates the only line under the American flag connect- 
ing the United States and the Orient. It earnestly requests your patron- 
age in order that this flag may be continued on the Pacific Ocean. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 
Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
R. P. ScHWERIN, H. N. Tuomas, 
Vice-President and General Manager. Acting General Passenger Agent. 


Agencies in all the principal cities of the United States, 
Canada, Europe and the Orient. 
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